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THE SOCIETY FOR APPLIED ANTHROPOLOGY 


\HE Society for Applied Anthropology was incorporated scientific society 1941 under the laws 
the principles controlling the relations human beings one another, and the encouragement the wide 


application these principles practical problems.” 


Services 


With the establishment central offices, the Society undertaking provide informational services 
members. These include the maintenance roster those working the field applied anthropology, 
up-to-date record research facilities and projects, file current job opportunities, and liaison with sources 


research and fellowship funds. 


Among the more important services, the Society arranges consultant relationships with other institu- 
tions, particular with agencies the Federal Government. order obtain the services one con- 
sultant more, any organization, whether Federal private, may contract with the Society undertake 
survey other study and the Society turn employs the consultants. arrangement this kind 
tually advantageous, since difficult for private individuals enter into such agreements with govern- 
institutions. Among contracting agencies the past have been the Office Foreign Agricultural Re- 
lations, United States Department Agriculture, and the Bureau Indian Affairs, United States Department 


the Interior and the United States Department State. 


Meetings 

The Society holds its own annual meeting well meetings held conjunction with other scientific 
societies. These meetings are designed encourage members and others working the field applied 
anthropology develop common practice and point view and share and evaluate the methods and 
generalizations deriving from research. The differing specialties combined under applied anthropology ordi- 
narily have separate sessions the annual meeting. They include: Industrial Relations, Social Psychiatry, 


Social Work, Agricultural Extension, Anthropology Government, Inter-Group Relations, and Community 
Organization. 


4 
Publications 
quarterly journal, Organization, published the Society and devoted the presen- 
tation research results the several fields specialization the members. also provides summaty 


evaluation the literature from the point view the needs the practitioner, and continuing 
tion, the editors, the latest methods and techniques for field investigators. 


the Commonwealth Massachusetts. Its primary objective “the promotion scientific investigation 
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Announcing 


THE BRONISLAW MALINOWSKI AWARD 


the interest encouraging workers the various fields applied anthropology report 


their findings, award has been established honor the late Bronislaw Malinowski, 


original member the Society for Applied Anthropology and, before his death, one its strong- 


est supporters. The donor the award wishes remain anonymous. 


May 


The following prizes will awarded the authors the best papers submitted before 


1951: 
Class 


PRIZE: 


$100.00 


SECOND $50.00 


Class 


SPECIAL STUDENT PRIZE: $50.00 


The papers should represent the results actual field work and involve the presentation 


concrete cases showing: 


(1) 


(1) study changes that have taken place specific interpersonal situation 


result technological, environmental, other changes; 


(2) situation which changes were introduced individual group order 


accomplish specific results. such case, the paper should explain the purpose 


the intended change, describe the existing situation, and then state what hap- 


pened consequence. 


RULES ENTRY 


The competition open non-members well 
members the Society. Entries should 
marked “Class “Class B.” There are 
special requirements for entry under “Class A.” 
entrant under “Class B,” however, must 
enrolled student recognized educational 
institution, and should state the name the 
institution and the name instructor. 


Papers may submitted from October 1950 
May 1951. The awards will announced 
the Annual Meeting the Society for Ap- 
plied Anthropology June, 1951. 


The editors HUMAN ORGANIZATION 
will act sole judges. 


Only papers that have not been previously pub- 
lished will considered for the award. 


(6) 


During the period the competition, some 
the papers may appear HUMAN ORGAN- 
IZATION, but this will way indicate that 
such papers have priority the competition. 
Papers should not exceed 12,000 words length. 
Footnotes and bibliographies should attached 
separate sheets paper. All material should 
typed and double-spaced. 


Papers should addressed to: 


THE EDITORS, 
HUMAN ORGANIZATION, 


THE SOCIETY FOR APPLIED 
ANTHROPOLOGY, 


55TH STREET, 
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WINTER, 1950 


Editorials 


The Bronislaw Malinowski Awards 

recent years, considerable emphasis has been placed 
the need improve the quality scientific writing. This has 
included both science reporting journalists for newspapers 
and periodicals well the writings scientists themselves. 
has been commonplace that scientists have difficulty ex- 
pressing themselves. They have tendency use special 
which too often token belonging secret 
fraternity. Rarely, least the field human relations, 
this excusable mere over-usage precisely defined and 
commonly established terms. has severely restricted the 
writer’s influence, even upon other scientists not belonging 
the particular club school. 

The use simple English, which not 
mean being restricted words one syllable, prime 
element effective communication. are often told that 
not being understood one the most serious problems 
human relations; standard complaint marital 
culties. One wonders why the scientist commonly views 
with equanimity his sojourn the divorce courts public 
opinion. 

organizing paper, the scientist too often shows com 
plete disregard unconsciousness how present the 
salient information proper points his account, and 
the necessity having “plot” order maintain the 
reader’s interest, even the plot scientific paper only 
remotely comparable that best-selling novel. ac- 
count scientific study does not have dull, circuitous 
and obscure. But the editors this journal can state from 
sad experience that the majority all articles submitted 
them for publication can unquestionably described. 


establishing the Bronislaw Malinowski awards, the 
donor was particularly anxious encourage the conduct 
feld investigations applied anthropology. believed 
that need many more careful accounts the ways 


which changes take place specific interpersonal situation, 
either result technological, environmental other 
changes occurring haphazardly, those that were deliberate- 
introduced individual group during the course 
experiment human relations. The description change 
systematic field observation the basic material which 
science human relations must based. Until have 
great many more increasingly precise studies such changes, 
any generalizations necessarily will limited their effec- 
tiveness. The purpose the awards stimulate workers 
the field record and analyze the situations they are ob- 
serving every day; regard these experiences the light 
whether they might potential value others written 
down. Such recordings should not regarded merely part 
the routine aspects the professional job. 


Clarity observation, the possession sharp eyes and 
questioning mind are means confined the practicing 
applied anthropologist. expected that the student’s award 
will given the writer paper displaying almost 
much professional skill the field worker long experience. 
Some the best work the field has been done the gradu- 
ate student level and, some extent, every scientific 
investigation, chance plays important role. The kind 
situation one happens upon may itself reveal and 
major issues. Even this date still very difficult choose 
subject for study with the sure knowledge that will any 
sense provide “crucial” observations experiments. 


Above all, entering papers for the Malinowski awards, 
the editors hope that contestants will keep constantly mind 
the importance expressing themselves clear and simple 
language. doing this, they will hold mirror their 
own thoughts, for the necessity translating one’s technical 
vocabulary into easily understood phrases, for the benefit 
the layman, often reveals the imperfections that have been 
concealed specialized terms; this also presents added 
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advantage, that the colleague (who outsider the human relations situations the particular culture 
writer’s specialized field) also needs understand, and considerable period time elapse while the 
may then ask more searching questions than the layman. After people affected readjust their habitual relationships 
all, when Riemann presented his fundamental paper the commodate the new technological system. 
foundations the basis which was the first and educational procedures follow halting course, even 
formulation non-Euclidean geometry and the basis for within the group where they are being directly applied. Their 
Einstein and all was deliberately whole country, example and through infor- 
that anyone could understand it. Surely our contributions mation services, imposes another delaying influence the 
the field human relations, the present date least, speed with which the program will reach maximum effective 
hardly difficult comprehend the geometry that 
made possible the theory relativity. Because the program must looked 
dimensions least decade, and because presents 
exciting and departure the foreign-aid 
help people help themselves—it utmost importance 
The institution the Point program going con- broadest sense should begin plan how can help most 
cern, under the direction Dr. Harry Bennett, former 
dent and College, raises series prob 
the part that might played the 
program applied anthropologists. the last issue enc 
Organization, Stewart reported dis- anc 
cussion the program meeting sponsored joint- OBITUARY 
the Societ Applied logy and the American 


the latter’s Annual Conference Den- John Embree 


1908-1950 


Afif Tannous the Office Foreign Agricultural Rela we: 
tions, pointed out the necessity for social scientists ton 
take active part all stages the operation the December 22, John Fee Embree and his 

program—in the projects, training tech- Claire were killed automobile while crossing street 

nical personnel local cultural peculiarities, Hamden, Connecticut. John Embree was Research Asso- 
missions Anthropology and Director Southeast Asia Studies wit 

requisite for planning. was not 
Tannous under this New Haven, the son Kate Clark and the late Edwin 
the process deriving the relevant information from investi- Embree. graduated from the University Hawaii 
gators who have already conducted research these countries, 1931, received M.A. from the University Toronto the 

thether he hel; od it necessarv in a to d 
work before project went into the planning stage. 
Chicago la 

Whether not the applied anthropologists, such, are 
xplicitly recruited for this program, there question that John Embree’s skill anthropologist attested thi 
they represent the largest single pool people with Japanese Village (Chicago, 1939), Acculturation 
ence working with peopie cultures, from Japanese Kona, Hawaii 1941), 

The Japanese Nation (New York, 1945), and many other 

hence, how they can successfully introduced. Consequently, with doi 
and papers. However, was not satisfied with doing 

one capacity another. brilliant descriptive work. used his abilities and 

basic questions faced, however, are whether there edge half his country, working with 
are enough applied anthropologists available fill the needs agencies, both during and after the war, and behalf 
such program and, there are not, what can mankind his work with ECA and UNESCO, thus typity- 
ing the ideals this Society. survived his wife, Ella. 

pected and believed that the expenditure relatively smal] editors this journal have published this brief not 
amounts money for technical experts health, agriculture, express the loss that they and all members the 
and on, major improvement can achieved the stand- detailed account John Fee Embree and his 

ards living and the morale the societies involved. contributions will published our next issue. 


Oringing about 


changes public health practice, the 
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Member-Centered 


Chris Argyris and Graham 


The purpose this paper outline the use confer- 
ence method research technique the study structure 
and function industrial situation. 

Due problems identification, are able present 
only the following cursory picture the plant 

Plant branch plant, medium-sized organization 
situated relatively heavy manufacturing area the mid- 
west. The work skilled and, certain extent, the cus- 
tom type. The work the plant may divided into three 
main departments which will call and There are 
also two minor sections, the packing and shipping department 
and stockhandling department. Finally, will concerned 
with three office divisions: order, planning (production con- 
trol), and cost. 

About year before the start the conference, the man- 
ager Plant heard the research group through the Uni- 
versity Extension Department. Six months later research 
study was started interaction within the plant. Soon after 
the authors arrived the plant, the company requested that 
supervisory course given along similar lines one that 
had been given earlier for the operators one the depart- 
ments. important realize that the management made 
this request for course quid pro quo basis, that is, they 
extended opportunities for research the plant and, 
return, they expected course from us. was stated that any 
sort course would do, that the content, procedure and aims 
the group were not important if, fact, they were 
relevant all. 


the beginning these sessions, the writers were under 


*Mr. Argyris member Human Relations, New York State 
School Industrial and Labor Relations, Cornell University. Dr. 
Taylor Asst. Professor Mental Health, Graduate School Pub- 
lic Health, University Pittsburgh. The research was done while 
the authors were members Human Relations Research Staff, 
The authors wish express their gratitude Drs. 
Temple Burling, Alexander Leighton and William Whyte and the 
members Human Relations They are especially 
indebted Dr. Whyte, who served one the leaders for the 
conference and gave much his time for guidance throughout the 
program. The paper has joint authorship. Neither author 
senior. 


are able give few selections from the verbatim records 
here. full, the total verbatim material comprises approximately 
250 single-spaced typewritten pages. 


the impression that they were performing training or, per- 
haps, therapeutic function. But while the training aspects 
the conference never vanished, became apparent 
early stage that these conferences might serve research aim, 
that they would provide diagnostic appraisal plant 
conditions. This realization did not materially alter the 
session-to-session pattern the group, but did lead the 
authors examine the records the meetings with this pur- 
pose mind, 

The data obtained from these sessions could considered 
from several different points view, for example, the be- 
havior the two leaders, the development the group, the 
group’s resistance change, and on. This paper, however, 
confined examination the experiment from the point 
view the knowledge can supply about the functioning 
the plant, and the technique conducting the sessions. 

For convenience, the members the conference are listed 
below: 


STAFF 
Superintendent 
Superintendent 
Order Dept. Assistants 
Technical Man (‘Technician 
Superintendent 
Electrician 
Time-study Man 


LINE 
Dept. Superintendent 
Dept. Foreman 
Dept. Superintendent 
Dept. Superintendent 
Superintendent 


The conference has been described member-centered, 
and the reader entitled ask why has been called 
and wonder the name not, fact, unwanted en- 
cumbrance. will indicated further on, the essential 
feature that the content and genera! direction the meet- 
ings provided mainly the group, and minimal extent 
the leader. There are many accounts the literature 
groups that fulfill these conditions, for example, the work 
the Research Center for Group Dynamics and the Tavistock 
Clinic. Many these groups are directed toward effecting 
change ranging from the acquisition new skills super- 
visor community leader group psychotherapy. The em- 
phasis here behavior source knowledge the plant 
structure and function. For this reason was thought best 
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indicate that change therapy not the primary goal. 


The Method 
The technique essentially one where 
allowed talk and express their feelings 
and attitudes about their life and out the plant. doing 


this, they information about their 
h 


are brought 
together and are 
give the research worker 
relations. The conference kept permissive 
ible. The 


as pos- 


attempts get the members plan and 


session and 


leader 


execute each discuss whatever problems they 


The most satisfactory way for the leader achieve this 
for him 
Permit the group define its own problem areas 


discussion and allow free discussion within 


areas. 
Allow the group the planning. 


Help the arrive 
answers to the prol blems it hz 


its own conclusions and 


iS def ined. 


group to 


centered around the needs 
outside 


the confe 


members 


short, 
the 


rence 


perceived them and not 


The Leader’s Role 


such early stage development, very difficult 


The 


re- 


description should 


ble description the leader’s 
make changes the leader’s role 
herefore, 


preliminary and tentative. 


present accept: 
writers expect 
the following 


search continues. 


be considered 
begins with the 


His 


problems 


must 


bers to partic 
list many 


The conferen 


way tor mem ipat Bs 


primary 
part. 


informal, 


members possible. 


objective the leader get 


ximun 
feeling success those who tak 
this stage that the trainer 


and t to give a 


attempts to create 


where feelings can discussed freely and 


ly. example one approach the writers found help- 


ful follows 


Leader: It would be simple 
prob tell 


could 


for lecture you. 


you few jokes, discuss 


nce miracles still occur, you might learn 


something that 


with you a und, 


some way might help you your 
everyday human relations problems. 

Seriously, has that lecturing 
What usually 
happens everyone sits, nods his head appropriately, 


takes examinations, makes excellent 


human relations problems doesn’t work. 


discusses th 
finally, 


and 


peats 
hear 
grades about three weeks the only thing re- 


abers are 


mem jokes. 

about this. You people know best 
what human relations nature you face 
daily. You’re the experts that subject. one knows 
your troubles better you do. 


Why don’t 


kidding 
prot 


start session listing our prob- 
After have listed them, 


lems and problem areas? 
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can begin our discussion with the problem problem 
area feel like talking about. 


Usually, the members are hesitant, not silent. The leader 


may use this silence opening wedge. 


One procedure that has been used with success for the 
leader also remain silent. should make attempt 
things the delegates have sit and look 
strict silence for more than seconds they 
isually become distinctly uneasy. soon the leader per- 
ceives such tension may cut in, saying, for example: 


each other 


Leader: This silence very interesting. You seem find 

talk when given opportunity. 
starting off describing for some the 
barriers feels beginning the discussion Perhaps 
the biggest barrier? pause; there still answer, 


Would 


How about 
someone 


might How about you, 


started 


get 


The leader confronts the group with its own behavior. 
effect, saying: “O.K. 
Let’s start analyzing it.” 


boys, this silence your behavior. 


the leader does not wish use the 
topic for 


If, for 
group’s silence opening 


some reason, 
discussion, 


behave somewhat the following manner: 


Leader: (After remaining silent until perceives the ten 
sion and uneasiness mounting) Well, ... 


My, what model factory this must be! (or) scare 
you that much? 
The delegates will usually pick such remarks and laugh. 


From then on, the conversation generally accelerates. 


The following example shows how silence may used 


technique: 

The leader asked members for suggestions list the 
While continued wait, the 
leader cleaned his pipe and rea 
that did not need break 
members began get very fidgety, 
were painful. Finally, one mem- 


board. one volunteered. 
some notes, keeping himself 
the silence. The 


and was obvious that 


occupied 


ber broke the silence: 

extra pipe cleaner! 


Hey, doc, you have 


No, 


Supt. 

Leader: 
ing). 

Supt. G.: No, just 
breaks into laughter. 

F’man 

Supt. C.: (To another member) Jeez, 
annoying. 

Supt. A.: 
I’ve banged 
(Group laughs). 

Tech. Man: tell you what. Why doesn’t everyone write 
down his own list, put the table, and 

compare. (Group laughs heartily). 


you want one? (Continues with pipe-clean- 


wanted break the tension. (Group 
Many members sigh with 
heavens that’s over. 


that can damn 


What are you trying do, doc, create 


foot against chair until hurts. 


° one: 
(the members) desire. 
trib 
opp 
tion 
warm 
ne! 
the 
hel 
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Leader: (To observer) Did you bring enough extra paper 
for such adventure. (Group laughs again). 

F’man A.: (In mocking voice) You, too, can first 
list. (The group laughs. Plenty release 
tension 

Supt. E.: O.K., doc, get serious and start off this 

5 
caravan.... 

soon the members start making suggestions, the leader 
should accept them warm manner, giving those members 
who contribute feeling success. This will give the 
ones” encouragement and, the same time, gratify the con- 
tributing members. 

Suggestions must concrete possible. Usually the 
opposite occurs: the men give very vague and general sugges- 
tions. Two methods handling this problem might be: 


(1) For the leader say: sounds like excellent 
example, but for benefit could you make little more 
specific. You see, I’m not well acquainted with your plant 
you 

(2) Or, use more direct method, the leader tells the 
member more specific, diplomatic fashion.? 


keep feeling this may all very interesting, 
but will get any place? Isn’t all this pretending 
that can make lot changes human nature? 
just wonder can. (To the leader) What does 
search have say about that? 

Leader: The problem you pose big, broad one for all 
us, isn’t it? get some concrete answers from 
research and from our experience, need break 
down pretty concretely, won’t we, into questions what 
aspects human nature are most easy change and 
what are most difficult change. what types situ- 
ations, with what age groups, etc. that the way 
ought look it, you think? 


very important for the leader play the roles clari- 
fier and confronter. The following another example how 
the leader can try clarify the picture and, the same time, 
help the group move onward. 


Supt. D.: Well, now know, let’s see, what’s the name. 
Now what’s the name these guys the ariny 
that always increase the what is. 

F’man Eager beaver? 

Supt. D.: Yeah, that’s it, that’s it. That’s the guy—the 
eager beaver. can think only himself; that guy 
gets screwed. That’s the guy that can ruin group. 

Leader: see. Then the eager beaver tries increase 
the group goal can get censured 

Supt. D.: Unless gets the group change. I’ve never 
seen that happen. 

Supt. had four outstanding men, but they 
liked because they were willing production 
when made the appeal. 

Ronald Lippitt, Training Community Relations, Harper and 

New York, 1949, 92. 


Leader: (His summary includes data not shown) Yes, 
think understand. Supt. says that going 100 
percent increase production good. But, the 
Electrician pointed out before, it’s not healthy too 
low. There seems be, then, goals the center. Not 
too high and not too low. There’s safety the mid-line 
spot. 

Supt. You said heh. 

Supt. D.: That’s what was saying. 

Supt. F.: Now since you’ve said it, doc, let add. Every- 
where guy is, he’s group, and his life made miser- 
able and uncomfortable doesn’t take into considera- 
tion what the group feels. Many people can above 
what they’re doing now production. But what they 
have take for isn’t worth any goddam money they 
get. 

Another example how leader can clarify statements 

given below. confronting the leader helped 
clarify the issues and bring them down earth. 


Leader: (F’man has just finished three-minute talk 
certain examples illustrating problem. The leader 
attempts summarize and then clarify). Well, now, 
think you’ve given two examples there that are two 
parallel examples. The first was about the Centerville 
plant, and the second, about the $2500 cut. They were 
both very valuable. But let take them one time. 
The first one. Let’s see, you say your original figure was 
300, and the Centerville figure was 420? The Center- 
ville people were able 420 the same machines 
which you did only 300, that 

F’man Yep. That’s right. 

Supt. No, he’s wrong. They (Centerville) only went 
390 400. Production has been greater than what was 
expected. 

Leader: Well, how did this come 

Supt. A.: Well, just selling the men it. 

Leader: Well, what does selling the men mean? Does this 
indicate why worked Why did the change take place? 

Supt. A.: Well, just got reach these goals. The 
plant manager was out west and found the others were 
doing it. Competition very keen. The men have in- 
crease their goals. 

Leader: All right. Then economic competition would 
important one. 

Supt. B.: Another thing might that they gave them the 
initiative ahead. The men had the feeling that we— 
top management—were asking them see 
they could. 

F’man Sure, that’s it. There pride and ability one’s 
work, 

Leader: Then the men boosting production; one the 
items was appeal pride. 

Supt. C.: Also, there competition among themselves. 

Electrician: Yes, people compete against each other. 

Leader: Then there competition between individuals. 
Good. now have another possible reason. Well, then, 
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what are the pressures going downwards? hat are the 
pressures making the people hold the level, 
tion level, between here and not way high 
Supt. Well, Supt. F., the old Scrooge there, could 
show the production records. (The began 
listing some possible causes). 
on in time t 
7 
responsibilit 
and solving one its problems. The task appointing 
one act secretary could easily have delayed progress, 
offering act secretary himself the leader prevented 
Supt. B.: get rid that tension your 
outfit, and you know it. Don’t tell that rather 
have bad stuff come out with tension around 
F’man A.: Well—ves, vou’ re right 
Tech. Supt. has good idea here. Let’s first 
fine this thing called Let’s get down that 
Let’s all get et’s stop this busi 
ness bring up, and eacl 
one talking rou never gets 
nywheres. I’m for defining this problen 


the writing 
tell what write. 
Time Study: Well, you 
rolling. (The 


started this, let the ball 


continues 


group 


leader also responsible for making certain that ever 
one who wishes given the opportunity spea 


Supt. and Supt. 


with personal argument. 


. Says that changing a g 


How vou others feel about it? 


? 


crucial point. 

continui ng 

Order Dept. Well, 
tract goals. We’re getting along fine. 


] } 
e raised our signts on the con 


hey, 


Time Study: Your goals have changed too, haven’t 
Supt. F.? They didn’ 
the 

F’man A.: All know, every time they 
men get upset and. 

Supt. C.: 

Supt. G., 


seem to have too much effect on 


change the goals, 


? 


mine that’s human nature, isn’t it! 


Leader: you seem trying get word 


How you feel about this? 
Supt. G.: Well (makes his contribution 


Finally, the excerpt below presents examples two other 


roles leader must take. the beginning, the leader tries 
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supervisor’s question has been answered satis 
the leader 


The summary given that the group may 


make certain the 


oward the end, takes the role 


the tempo the present discussion and, there. 


jumping-off point. 
keep with 
fore, not hinder the progress being made 

why, they had thi 


plant) never got 


What want know is: 
the 


ive, they (the men 
production this point. Why are they now doing 
390, and why weren’t they doing before 

ger got them together and told 
got the whol 


simple. 


Supt. B.: The plant mana 
them its up to them to do a better Jol 
group together. seems that 

Leader: Does that meet your point, Supt. 

Supt. : No, hell, 
to someone 

Leader: see, they 
this their own? 

Supt. G.: That’s right. 

Supt. E.: was production once life. You had 
get all the group together, not just 
ber, because you sor 


what vi other 


want know why the men 


the 


had enough initiative they could 


individual mem- 
went across the grain 

record was for the 


guy iction 

group, they’d call you son bitch, and they 
let you have it. 

Supt. G.: Now, 

Supt. C.: had the men individually, 
ours would never They’d fear that one guj 
was trying screw the other, that you were trying 
play both ends 
tinues for while) 


think we’re getting it. 
this campaign 
have worked. 


against the (Discussion con- 


there tition and 


individuals 


Leader: Then, you will group compe 


group cooperation. The help each other, 
the individuals can 

F’man A.: 
you can play one man against the other, 
wouldn’t like that 


Leader: There are 


€ ach other. 


you went the individuals, can see 


and the boys 


two factors, then, competition and 


Supt. has some troubles 


G.: Yes, lil 


and doesn’t get the rate out, another guy can increase his 


our plant, one 


production and the average will show pretty good. 
But, you try get them individually and pit 
that would 


+ 


(The supervisors continue list- 


ainst the other, oh, hell, no, 


ruy a 


good ... just good. 

ing other factors pertinent the problem). 
When should That 
the next problem that usually arises. Some leaders take the 
first suggestions received and try get the group 


discuss them. But there are disadvantages this practice: 


leader stop accepting 


(a) Some members may not have had opportunity 


contribute their ideas. 

all the members. Moreover, may not really 
area all. totally possible that the members may 
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good” suggestion may not regarded such 
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the leader making suggestion order see his 
reaction. 

(c) Early acceptance suggestion the leader might 
interpreted the members indication the kinds 
problems the leader wishes discuss. this occurs, the 

tire value the session may lost, for the men may 
make suggestions according their interpretation the 
leader’s needs and not their own. 

(d) ‘The leader might perceived “playing favor- 


ites. 


Some equally negative reasons may given for carrying 
the suggestion stage for too long period: 

(a) group may begin use this stage way 
resist further training. One person told the writers: 
wants the next step? That might get talking about 
our problems, and who the hell wants 


(b) The group may begin feel restless and bored be- 
cause the constant similarity the activity. Since the sug- 
gestion stage comes early developmental level, 
important that the members feel they are making progress. 


the members psycho- 


Feelings lack success may place 
logical failure situation. Once this occurs, the session will 
seem negative the members. They will tend give 


easily and/or leave the sessions completely. 


(c) ‘Too many possibilities may negative too few. 
Members may feel: they’ll never get phoblem, 
not with that One absentee remarked: with list 
like had, it’ll probabiy take years decide which prob- 
lem discuss. figured I’d come back when they decided 
what talk about.” 


Finally, there the question that always difficult 
long does take get enough suggestions 
the Much depends upon (a) the group, (b) the 
leader, (c) the kinds problems involved, and (d) the over- 
all “climate” the session (whether the sessions are seen 
being permissive Some groups may take long 
three two-hour sessions, while others may accomplish the 
same objective half session. any event, the leader 
should not discouraged the problem defining problem 
area becomes almost barrier progress. this occurs, 
that the group has not learned the process “give- 
and decision-making. The leader may very well 
use this the first topic discussion, asking: 
‘Why can’t make our minds what are and what 
not the problem areas our plant?” 


the close this stage, the leader will probably find his 
blackboard full suggestions. Many them will overlap, 
others will duplicated. 


would seem wise, this time, for the leader ask the 
they would mind took this excellent list and 
put into few simple categories. The group usually ready 
give this task the leader, since the problems may seem far 
too many and too complex for them categorize and place 
meaningful order. 

The leader should extremely cautious about permitting 
the members unify the list. First, because such action de- 
mands considerable group decision and, its early stage 


development, the group not usually ready for this. Second, 
the members may feel very proud their suggestions and, 
since they not have any group feeling this 
stage, they will tend defend their ideas. battle may ensue 
result. 

The leader may close this stage remarking, group 
has done excellent job defining its own problems. 
certainly have keen group might also 
review some the actual progress the group made and some 
the barriers they overcame. 


Although meeting the research team was held ad- 
vance try plan the possible paths that any session might 
take, many unforeseen developments occurred that made the 
sessions lively. For example, one time was thought that 
the group would interested studying detail particu- 
lar order that had concerned the employees greatly and had 
involved few mistakes costly nature. Accordingly, 
elaborate chart was prepared. But our chagrin, the fol- 
lowing session many the key men were absent and the 
others seemed have lost interest the order. There were 
many such surprises and jolts the course the sessions. 


Types Data That May Obtained 
Proposition 
that the behavior observed the conference gives one un- 


The basic hypothesis the technique 


derstanding the plant under study. Accordingly, one may 
expect the following kinds data: 
(a) 


sub-group and any other individual member sub-group. 


The relationships between any individual member 


(b) 


plant seen the members. 


The structure and function the organization the 


(c) The effect such industrial phenomena budget 
controls, production records, safety campaigns, waste cam- 
paigns, and on. 

(d) 


individual member reveals it. (This may include feelings, 


picture the personality the members the 


needs, goals, attitudes, prejudices, etc.). 


(e) 


sible relevant situations such home, church, 


Some information concerning the structure the pos- 


(f) Information concerning the area individual and 
group change. 


Proposition data obtained reported hap- 
pened. That is, not pre-categorized 
any intellectual bias imposed the leader. 


Some Methodological Problems 
Methods Used Obtain Data 
(a) 


taken during the conference. was taken shorthand 


The primary source data the verbatim record 


trained observer and, since the groups had asked for some 
kind minutes the meeting, was relatively simple 
introduce the observer into the conference situation. was 
feared that wire recorder similar instrument might affect 
the outcome the conference considerable 


The reliability the observer will considered later this 


section, and the validity the data the next. 
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observer (or, was known this con- 
ference, assistant leader) present, his responsibility 
record on-the-spot feelings, impressions, and interpretations 
the conference. 


(c) The on-the-spot and after-session feelings, impres- 
sions and intepretations the leader and observer are also 
important sources data. They help (1) isolate the biases 
the leader and observer, (2) describe any changes that 
may occur during the sessions, and (3) give better insight 
into the dynamic processes going the sessions. 


(d) short projective-type questionnaire can given 
the beginning and end the conference. The data obtained 


assists the research workers (1) better evaluate any changes 
that may have occurred the members and the group during 
the conference, (2) gain more insight the individual 
members, and (3) add the verbatim data obtained dur- 
ing the sessions. 


(e) data that arose spontaneously was the off- 
the-record interviews the leaders had with the members out- 
side the conference. Many times the members approached the 
leaders and began discussing problems that had arisen the 
seminar, their own personal problems. 


Another source data was the casual comments made 
the non-member supervisors and other employees concern- 
ing the conference the members attending the conference. 


Problems Observation 


the writer’s knowledge, problems arose concerning 
the verbatim observations. The observer was stationed 
corner where was able see the entire membership. our 
experience, the members quickly forget the observer (at least 
overtly) they become engrossed the discussion. 

Reliability the Observation” Data 
impractical check the 


eliability the observations the spot, the research team 
find situation which the reliability the 


Because was experimentally 


r 
observer could be checked. 


The observer was placed conference that was being 
held another plant, where wire-recorder was also used. 
The samples the observer’s observations were compard 
with three similar samples the data obtained from the wire- 
was done pasting sections the wire- 


Pers. Mgr.: Well, what just said obvious fact. recog- 
nize it. That second one the one that poses all the problems 
today. ... How are going increase the size the company, 
increase the scope the planning, and still maintain 

Supt. Control? 

Pers. Mgr.: No, not 

Supt. B.: motivation the part the individual have 
the same interest job over which still does not have the 
same amount responsibility, isn’t that right? 

Supt. A.: the other hand, industry has found that good 
many cases, giving the individual more responsibility, you 
get lot more work “fouled up.” 

Pers. Mgr.: \ot more what fouled up? 

Supt. Yeah, rejects, spoilage, that sort thing. So, self-de- 
fense they’ve been forced to... 

Supt. that compare with your individualistic leader 
R., and not the democratic leader who gave guidance where 
needed 


recorder data and the observer’s data alongside each other 
large pieces cardboard. 

order help eliminate the many perceptual biases which 
would inherent the reliability experiment itself, 
placed the first pair observations such manner that 
those from the wire-recorder were the left and the ob- 
server’s were the right side the paper. The position 
the following pairs were then systematically altered. Natural- 
ly, the subjects were not told which observations were made 
the wire-recorder and which the observer. 

The observations were then shown impartial observers 
(five male and five female) who were asked make judge- 
ments the similarity content. The results are shown 


Table 


Table 
say essential- They not say essen- 


Comparison tially the same thing 


After the subject had made his selection from each set 
comparisons, was asked, had not already mentioned 
it, which gave more complete picture. Table presents the 
results. 


Table 


Which gives more complete picture? 


Undecided 


One the samples used presented hereunder. the wire-recording and the observer. 


Pers. Mgr.: Obvious fact, argument. These are obvious facts, 
said, recognize them. The second one poses all the prob- 
lems. How are you going increase the size the plant and the 
scope planning, and still 

Supt. Control? 

Pers. Mgr.: No, not control only. Motivation. 

Supt. B.: Sure, motivation the part individual have same 
interest job which still don’t have the same amount 
responsibility. 

Supt. A.: Industry found many cases giving more responsibility, 
things become lot more “fouled up.” 


Pers. Mgr.: fouled up? 


Supt. A.: Yes, spoilage, that kind self defense forces 
them reject responsibility. 

Isn’t that like your individualistic leader R., not demo- 
cratic leader? 
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Finally, after the subject had finished all the sets com- 
parisons, was asked: all these observations 
together, how would you say they appeared meaning? That 
is, (a) similar, (b) very similar, (c) Table III 
shows the subjects’ opinions this question. 


Table 


How the sets 


Similar 


Very similar 


Identical 


Problems Analysis 

(a) Preliminary analysis. the end every session, after 
the observer’s notes had been typed, preliminary analysis 
was made. This served (1) help the leaders understand 
the dynamics the relationships among members, 
tween the leaders and members during the sessions, and (2) 
provide jumping-off point for future plans and hypotheses 
with which the leaders were able test their understanding 
the group. 

Kinds data included the preliminary analysis were the 
changes (in quality and quantity) the members’ and lead- 
ers’ interactions, and analysis the content the remarks 
made. 

(b) Preliminary analysis research meeting. Every week 
research meeting was held discuss the preliminary analysis 
and the research team’s reactions. The discussion centered 
mainly (1) the leader’s thoughts and feelings recorded 
after the session, (2) the observer’s thoughts and feelings, 
(3) possible areas into which the supervisory group might 
move the next meeting, and (4) the data obtained from the 
planned and spontaneous interviews. The latter discussions 
also served one the tests the team’s perceptions the 
dynamic processes occurring the conference. 

Finally, written summary the previous session was pre- 
sented the group. This summary provided possible jump- 
ing-off point for the following session. 


Validity Data 

Like many other research techniques their early de- 
velopmental stages, quite difficult present the type 
validity demanded strict scientific method. But plan 
give some indication concerning the validity the member- 
centered conference, preliminary may be. 

First, proposed discuss the data under the heading 
what know about the organizational structure, and 
then, the following article, what know about the 
pattern supervision. each, shall contrast the non- 
participant observational material obtained from the confer- 
ence with interview material from the same people people 
similar organizational positions. 


Again, eliminate some biases, equal number were asked the 
same question, but reversing the order and systematically. 
has been pointed out, and perhaps justly so, that the last question 
may have biased the findings, since the people were not asked how 
dissimilar the observations were. 


Organizational Structure 
(a) WORK FLOW 


The conference was able give detailed and accurate 
picture the flow work within the factory. 


This picture was obtained when the group decided 
discuss the flow and problems order that was “giving 
them hell.” The data obtained was detailed and accurate 
that, with the aid few interviews, were able con- 
struct complete picture (a) the typical direction flow 
through each department and the departmental responsibil- 
ities, and (b) the flow the special order. 

Below are few excerpts that were primarily concerned 
with the description the work flow. 


Staff Leader: They say you’re first. Suppose you start off 
this order problem. 

Order Man: Let’s see, have sure that all orders 
that come are clear and are written according the 
accepted specifications. 

continued describing the formal work flow that his de- 

partment went through take care this order and orders 
general. 


Supt. F.: guess next. Well, that order was not 
unusual. was very complicated. had different 
jobs it, but there was really nothing unusual about it. 

Then explained what happens order his depart- 

ment. ended his explanation remarking that then 
put heat Supt. A.” 
Supt. When got the job, was supposed have cer- 
tain amount days, but found only had two days 
left. That’s one way they put the heat me. 


The supervisors laughed this statement. One added that 
this was one way everybody gets the “heat put None 
the supervisors disagreed. Again, the interesting thing 
note that not one supervisor felt guilty about the 
heat fact, they perceived good standard operat- 
ing procedure. was the best way get the job done 
other words, the supervisors increased the ten- 
sion putting “the heat on” during emergency, the very 
time when the least amount tension should exist. 


Supt. E.: (cutting in) Well, you fellows want get 
idea how fast this damn thing went through, went 
fast that didn’t have time price the damn thing! 

continued describe some his problems and some 

the procedures his department. 


Supt. C.: There was terrific pressure for get this out 
and tried. 

Leader: Pressure from where? 

Supt. C.: The planning and the customer-service depart- 
ment. had our hands tied. tried it, get 
out, but was almost impossible! Some materials 
hadn’t come yet. went ahead and tried finish 
quick could. The packing job was tough. 
found that company had distinct way they wanted 
packed, and didn’t pack that way, com- 
pany was going have some other company get the 

‘The entire order was described this manner. found 
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that the member-centered conference presented with 
unusual opportunity obtain information concerning the 
flow work and the dynamics human relations along the 

work. the writers’ opinion, the member-centered 


line 
J 


been needed obtain similar information solely interview- 
ing and observation. 
Further understanding the work flow was acquired 

during discussion changes the normal flow, and 


effects upon the plant. 


Supt. d.: get few emergencies, but after begin 
getting quite few, becomes that it’s constant pressure, 
it’s the nature the business. 

F’man B.: Yes, things are uncertain. That’s the trouble 
around here. Lots times don’t know what the hell 
going happen next all have troubles 
cause it’s the nature the work. 

Supt. D.: That’s true. For example, get list next 
week’s jobs do. Okay, call out and get all set with 
the get the requisition and Departments 
and get all set. Everything all set, then all 
sudden get another list and the list pushed back, 
and new list pushed front. 

F’man B.: For example, have certain job. Things keep 
changing every time. have rush that job. 

can’t plan week, hell, can’t 


Supt. A.: plan day 


F’man A.: Round here one job rush, another job rush- 

and another job rush-rush-rush, and another job 
well, gets that way until you get point 
where you have let off little steam. 


knowing what do. You don’t know what order 


Then one important aspect pressure not 
take 
first. 


F’man A.: sure would help lesson the tension you 


and had clear idea what would happen. 


the 


the plant characterized sudden, 


Inspection these statements reveals that times 


r ] 
ordering of tie Work 
last-minute shifts 


have 


and, what more important, the men in- 
inkling what 


coming, that always 
hanging over them, spectre-like, the possibility some im- 
might anticipate, all this related 


the general tension level the people. 


minent change. 


(b) INTER-SUPERVISORY RELATIONS 
First, let consider few statements supervisors them 
selves: 

} "man B.: 
Supt. 

partment. could 

B.: don’t 

Supt. 


the idea. can agree individually, but never when 


think can boast our department. 

one will say that has the best 
tell you department the best one. 
care. That doesn’t compete with me. 
Sure, when come together differ. That’s 


get together. 

one point the staff leader remarked: 

Staff Leader: From department department, there seem 
only knocks given. The tendency pass the buck 
back and forth critical statement from one depart- 
ment are organization, and the 
people think terms their own department. 


conference cut down significantly the time that would have 
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There was considerable agreement about the fact that each 
department for itself. Further discussion followed this until 
finally one the supervisors summed the position 
follows: 

Super.: No, his reaction was natural. His department was 
going catch hell. The thing wanted avoid was 
catching hell. felt that someone else was letting 
him down, and felt that someone else was letting 
down, and goddamn it, when feel that way I’m going 
let someone know about it. The figures are wrong 
and wasn’t fault, try pass the buck 
somebody else. The point is, where you become heel, 
and where don’t you? case, when find the figures 
are wrong, try implicate somebody else with 
many times can. Everybody this place feels 

the same about his own department. That’s the trouble. 
You feel that things are okay your department, but 
it’s more than department. How about the other de- 
partments? Isn’t the order department important? Isn’t 
the planning department important? seems that 
when you get this business insight, will have 
have little less tension inside our own departments. 


throughout the sessions for the supervisors disagree the 
important problem areas, even they were only defined 
general level. The pattern relationships was fol- 
lows. Each supervisor would propose problem with all the 
emphasis his command. Not one supervisor ever insisted 
that his problem was more important relevant than the 
other. Yet some the suggestions were diametrically opposed. 
This pattern neither contradicting nor agreeing with each 
other constantly recurred during all the sessions. 

Outside the conference, during interview, one the 
superintendents discussed the problem merit ratings. Ac- 
cording formal regulations, supposed discuss the 
ratings with another superintendent. The superintendent de- 
scribed the way which handles the ratings follows: 

usually put remarks down and then give him 
read and make comments. and disagree, usually 
change that agrees with what think. Then send 
directly the office 

During interview with Supt. admitted that, 
the moment, one was capable doing his job: 

don’t know who could take this job when I’ve gone, but 
whoever does will need have the confidence the others 
have it. Maybe you’d better not put that 
down—well—let see—you need confidence this job. 
Now these two people (pointing two supervisors) don’t 
have the confidence—well—this between you and me—con- 
fidence many people.” 

The important fact keep mind that this man has 
been the plant for over five years. date, has not made 
any plans for training his supervisors for possible promotion. 
fact, the opposite evident: keeping his 
himself. 

possible predict, then, that any these supervisors 
are placed situation where they must cooperate, trouble 
will occur. 

Such unusual opportunity came when the plant manager 
requested all the supervisors come the plant Satur- 
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day work order which had been returned cus- 


tomer due to some large errors, 


Briefly, the supervisors had sort out which work was 
acceptable and which was not. The engineering department 


had set some measuring criteria which the acceptability 
could ascertained. 

When the supervisors met the Saturday, there was 
much disagreement the best method sorting that hard- 
any work was done all. Below excerpt describing 
some the problems. 


Supt. E.: Hey, you want hear something? Talk about 
cooperation. You know that order volunteered cor- 
rect? Remember, were each supposed work 
for awhile? 

Researcher: Yes, what about it? 

Supt. E.: went the second floor Saturday and 
again Monday night. Gad was bad. one would 
agree! Everybody had his own idea how should 
done. Talk about cooperation and team work. was 
sure lacking there! Nobody would accept the other guy’s 
ideas. 

Another Super.: Christ, don’t talk about that goddamn 
thing. I’m fed with it. 

F’man Y.: could hear you guys complaining upstairs 
while you were working. Hell, had any worker ever 
done that, would have kicked him out long ago. 
What laugh that was. All bosses listeners. 

The final outcome was that the supervisors arranged 

schedule that all them would not present the 
same time. Since then, the work output has increased. 


(c) INTER-DEPARTMENTAL RELATIONS 
Salesman-supervisory relations 

Although the supervisors have almost interaction with 
any the salesmen, they feel they are greatly affected 
them. 

First, all the supervisors agreed that many jobs they are 
not able satisfy the customer. The salesmen are blamed for 
their predicament. The supervisors note that since the sales- 
men fill out the original customer specification sheet, and since 
the majority the salesmen not have clear compre- 
hensive picture the production problems, their descriptions 
the specifications tend unclear, contradictory, and 
many cases, incomplete. 


Supt. E.: seems last week griped about the 
salesmen. One way solving that salesman problem 
shoot all the bastards. But don’t know. The best 
brains the plant have not yet been able solve that 
particular problem. don’t know can solve it. 

Two more supervisors admitted that the salesman problem 
was crucial and added, talk about our departments. 
have plenty trouble them.” 

The tension-producing characteristics the problem were 
great that some supervisors were unwilling give up, 
although they did agree that other problems existed, and 
spite the possibility receiving group censure. 


One Super.: Well, don’t know. When learn how 
handle the salesman’s problems, learn how 
handle our own. 


Another: Sure, agree with you. The trouble is, when the 
salesmen come in, don’t want see them. tell 
them get the hell out here. 

During interview outside the conference one super- 
visor remarked: those salesmen, brother, they’re pretty 
shrewd. The only trouble with them that they only think 
themselves. They don’t give damn what the hell kind 
problems they throw the factory. All they’re interested 
making sales.” 

Another superintendent was heard telling another super- 
visor: better get that louse here. Christ, I’d love 
have him here now. Those salesmen don’t realize what hell 
they stir up. You’d think they’d know better. They’ve been 


with for long time.” 


possible give many more verbatim remarks concern- 
ing the potency the salesman problem. Suffice say, the 
salesmen are regarded individuals who not try see 
the factory’s problems. Consequently, this very important 


tension-producing area. 


Staff-line Relationships 
(a) COST DEPARTMENT 
The cost department Plant many other plants, 
play key role the industrial social system. One the cost 
men gave few pertinent examples his perception concern- 
ing how others see him and the cost department. 


Cost Man: When come with something good, that’s 
fine. I’m Joe. But when come with something 
bad, everybody gets ass. Sure, try get some- 
body else make mistake, make sure somebody 
else with me. But this passing the buck, where 
does end, where you stop being heel? 

The relations between the cost department and the super- 
visors became evident when the latter began discussing the 
problem errors. the cost department’s job compile 
the errors made each department and report them the 
plant manager and the head office. The supervisors view the 
report errors made threat menace them, while 
the cost department views them important inter-depart- 
mental coordination technique. 

the other hand, the people the cost department are 
well aware the informal effect their report produces and 
are respectful this. One cost man expressed this the 


following way: 


Cost Man: It’s figured percentage basis errors from 
previous work. You can always depend that matter 
what your budget has been this year, you can expect 
percent less the following year. 

This remark was greeted with laughter the group and 

there seemed unquestioned acceptance it. went 
state that the budget was definitely tension-producing: 


Cost Man: Well, admit that percent was over- 
statement, but have weak spots and don’t think 
its wrong project percent reduction. can 
it, we’ve done it. You reach point where you have 
stop, but it’s possible set the standards too high. 

Outside the conference, during research interview, one 

the supervisors the cost department said: “It’s tough 
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job. The function the cost department critical. 
should never satisfied. should always try find new 
and better ways doing things. know many people 
tell you that they hate us, that hell, the cost records 
are 

Finally, the members the cost department perceive 
themselves disliked and constantly making enemies. 

non-participant observer noticed actual inventory 
taken jointly factory person and cost person. The ob- 
server reported marked dislike and aggression between the 
two workers. Below excerpt: 


Mrs. (Cost): (In firm but diplomatically polite 
voice) What has happened this label 

Mr. Hell, let see which. (Mrs. shows him 
the box). Look, can’t you see, hell, that ain’t box, 
that ain’t writing. 

Mrs. X.: Now Mr. W., that 

Mr. W.: said the hell is. You people from the offices 
think you know all. 

During interview with cost clerk, the clerk described 
how she had caused quite furor the plan showing that 
the factory had been keeping certain records incorrect- 
ly. Thus: “Take the special inventory boxes. Well, 
three years I’ve tried tell them their records were good. 
something about that. Well, did. got papers all set— 


and tell you when the people saw them 
caused quite 

Another cost man spoke follows: told boss spend 
half time making enemies and the other half one 
speaks me. Why tell you, one even looks for 
days after production records are out. But has 
done! And I’m going it! I’m going the best job 
can! 

(b) PLANNING DEPARTMENT 


Rush orders seem have tremendous effect upon inter- 
departmental relations. Each department tries clear its rush 
orders first, with little regard for the other departments. 
The for example, say they all try coerce plan- 
ning (production control) into giving their rush orders higher 
priority than the others. 

The possibility one person one department coordinat- 
ing rush orders was suggested, and the following conversation 
followed 


Supt. A.: But who’s the guy who’s going tell what 
orders and what orders not do? And more 
less clear things through him? 

F’man B.: Yeah, that’s what was waiting for. want 
see who’s going this one person. 

Planning Well, hope don’t have that many 
people coming now. think we’ve cured that. 

F’man B.: Yeah. (Laughs). get just about from 
the Planning Department. (Actually there are only four 
people who handle orders. This exaggeration indicative 
the tension associated with planning, and has some 
diagnostic significance). What want someone 
determine these jobs, but who the hell could this? 

Supt. D.: Yeah, seems that here you have pressure. You 


had add lot smaller jobs fill the machine, 
and that’s pressure. Then they call down for ma- 
terial only find out that never had the damn requisi- 
tion. Then they call planning and wonder what the 
hell’s gone on. Then planning tells that some damn 
mistake goes on, and here are all over 

Planning Careful, careful. 

Supt. D.: Hell, you know, careful. the meantime, have 
rush around get this material because F’man goes 
out there and pulls his hair out. (Group laughs—F’man 
bald.) 

obvious that the men are keenly aware good deal 
confusion about the orders, particularly rush orders. They 
seem wish for more coordination planning, but the 
same time they not think anyone qualified this. 
Finally, interesting note that during rush orders, when 
the supervisors need free from tension, they are ham- 
pered tension—a tension created their own lack 
cooperation. 


The following are some quotations from interviews with 
planning people: 

“Tt’s our job arrange the production schedule that 
all goes well, least costly manner possible, 
matter who has get hurt! schedule all the orders 
through the plant. control the life the departments 
and the life the orders while this plant.” 

“Of course, have any doubts, might call some 
other supervisors from the departments affected and let 
them give their advice. This very seldom happens. think 
can judge what they can out there.” 

interview with the supervisors line department, 
the following data were obtained: 


Supt. C.: Planning, boy, that’s the source our trouble. 
It’s the hub everything down here. They run our life 
for without letting know about it. 

another spontaneous interview with line foreman, the 
following was heard: “Planning department. They hit 
most. They affect our production, everything that’s going on.” 
The systems (formal and informal) have difficulty 
maintaining their equilibrium during rush orders, when 
workers become busier than usual. 

interview with the director all office personnel, 
the interviewer noted that normal orders became “rush 
when many people were absent from their jobs. 
effect, absenteeism forced the employees become 
very busy, since they had more than their own job. The 
observer notes that: “The office manager thinks the 
librium the office critical point (due absenteeism). 
described follows. departments are such state 
that little push one way the other will cause dis- 
equilibrium.’ 

interview with one the planning supervisors, and 
two different reports, has been noted that 
rush orders are routed that they by-pass certain depart- 
ments order get through the plant quickly. 
precisely this that precipitates lot trouble. The observer 
noted, standard operating procedure emergencies 
(rush orders) invites trouble.” continued). 
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Civil Administration Truk: 
Rejoinder 


Thomas Gladwin* 


There appeared recently the pages this journal, 
article describing uniformly critical terms the work 
Naval Military Government Truk.! This was standard 
“military piece and, except for introduction and sum- 
mary, was episodic nature. Each episode purported illus- 
trate the inflexible and prejudiced attitude American mili- 
tary personnel dealing with the problems (in this case) 
the Trukese. 


There obvious value such that de- 
pendent peoples subject really bad administration will 


never their own efforts command proper recognition 
their misfortunes. the same time, person who undertakes 
bility for accuracy and fairness his account, lest more 
harm than good. Whether the pictures painted are true 
false, they provide ready ammunition for those who wish 
have the administration passed from military civilian hands. 
the picture true, this effect obviously but 
false, the issue simply clouded thereby, and important 
decisions may made irrelevant grounds. 


second consequence prejudice the military personnel 
responsible for the administration against social scientists, 
the more the administrators, from first hand experience, 
can recognize the report involved inaccurate biased. 


*Dr. Gladwin District Director Internal Affairs and Eco- 
nomics, Civil Administration Unit, Truk. arrived Truk July, 
1947, member the Yale CIMA team, doing field work pri- 
marily Romonum the Truk Atoll. February, 1948, the 
conclusion this field work, entered the employ the Trust Ter- 
ritory Administration advisory capacity Truk, assuming his 
present administrative capacity the following year. Although 
civilian employee the Navy Department, the views expressed 
the present paper are his own, based upon his own observations and 
research, and are not construed official statements the 
Navy Department. 


Edward Hall, Jr., “Military Government Truk,” Human 
Organization, Volume No. 1950. 


This not only militates against the effectiveness those social 
scientists working with the administration that time, but 
also against the future employment social science other 
spheres military activity. The last war provided anthropol- 
ogists and other social scientists with one their first op- 
portunities what they could do” large scale; 
the confidence born the results this work must not 
dissipated accounts which are anything but fair and ac- 
curate. 


another anthropologist working for the same agency 
the same locale, the writer cannot concur with this negative 
appraisal the work done the Navy the administration 
the Truk District and, therefore, believes that re- 
joinder Dr. Hall’s article order. making this re- 
joinder, not intended beat the drums for either military 
civilian administration such, though noted above, any 
discussion this particular problem must have that further 
relevance. Nor intended give the impression that the 
Navy’s administration has been faultless: errors are inevitable 
any area colonial administration, and number fac- 
tors made this one more complicated than most. Having been 
the job longer, the writer would venture say that were 
undertake make list biunders (including his own) 
would probably top those detailed Dr. Hall every turn. 
Those Dr. Hall describes are the record, and can left 
there good representative sample, without trying “ex- 
plain” each case, and thus simply add another opinion his. 
But even the most undisputed blunders will fall into truer 
perspective when viewed against the manifold and often im- 
palpable problems that faced the administration the early 
hectic military government days, and the very considerable 
achievements this same administration when the early phases 
rehabilitation were past. 


the intention here outline briefly the problems that 
faced the Military Government Unit the outset, and their 
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steps toward the solution these problems, taken from late 
1945 early 1947 (including the period during which 
Dr. was Truk). When this 


rehz abi ition and 


period 
repatriation was through, 


more leisurely, and more 


the pace became 
attention could given longer- 
range policy and the resolution the problems created the 
difference between American administrative policy and the 
Trukese culture, and also between American policy and the 
Japanese policy which the Trukese had become adjusted. 
There were also problems created the compromises neces- 
sarily made during the first phase. This period integration 
was soon marked the assumption formal 
the United States, and the retitling military government 


with consequent changes policy and 
procedure. This phase, lasting the present, will bear 
fuller treatment, part because the writer was present and 
participated many the changes which took 


with fuller authority. 


place, and 
can therefore spea 


Military Government 
For some time after the initial occupation, military govern- 
ment was definitely secondary importance the military 


1 


establishment Truk, although large amount work was 


done personnel under other commands, particularly 
lic health, which would now come under the heading 
civil administration. due the fact that 


st to the — 


This was largely 


time occupation there were, contra 


10,000 Trukese these islands, 


approximately 40,0 ) Jap- 
anese, Okinawans, and Koreans, practically all men 
undetermined and, the outset, armed. 


collect these men from the various islands with safety and 
send them 
Naval 


strip extended, etc., and this required equally large Seabee 


home, required large force Marine and 


personnel. permanent base had built, the air- 


detachment. There was heavy turnover personnel due 
demobilization, they all had fed and housed, 


which these various missi 


ships and 


have support. The administrative load was thus 
heavy. None those things had much with the welfare 
Trukese and may irrelevant here, but this not 


They were all problems which could not wait, and they 


1] 
atmosphere expediency and 


all contributed the general 
confusion which interim military government personnel 
had operate, even though, this case, 


When the 


tion had completed, 


there was shoot- 
ing going repatriation essential 


construc- 
the personnel performing these tasks 


were shipped home; then, and only then, could 


military gov- 
ernment emerge the primary objective the personnel re- 
maining, and reorganization the Unit around this 


tive begin. 


objec 


this anything but tranquil atmosphere, then, the 
tary Government Officer had 
Murdock and his 


work, and his tools were 
George 
associates collating all the information 
available prior the war, little was known detail the 
Trukese culture and particularly their attitudes. What 

known was derived almost entirely from early sources, 
and told nothing the changes wrought years Jap- 


excellent work done Dr. 


anese administration and acculturation, nor the approach 
the Trukese might have developed toward the Japanese ad- 
ministration and might expected apply initially deal- 


ing with the Americans. 


The only thing that was certain was that they were people 
need, and their needs were urgent. During the many 
months the blockade the islands had been support- 
ing five times their normal population and, consequence, 
their food resources were just with most the 
malnutrition. 
adequate enough ex- 


about gone, 
suffering from varying degrees 
Medical 
tended care the natives, and number diseases were 
rampant, particularly gonorrhea 
ever-present tuberculosis; sanitation had largely been ignored. 
Most the native boats had been destroyed. The Japanese 
had established money economy the islands, 


supplies had not been 


and yaws, well 


based 
Japanese who were being 
cases acquired property rights for 
orderly settlement time was longer available. 
the other hand, many Trukese had acquired all sorts prop- 


currency now worthless. The 
hustled home had many 


whose 


erty last minute deals exchange for useless paper yen. 
Populations whole islands had been removed, 
returned only find their islands devastated. 


mingled with the 


Lepers had 
had located, 

and arrangements made 


population; they 
island set aside for their segregation, 


for supplying and treating them. And on. 


These were the problems, set against cultural background 


that was largely question mark. bridge this gap, there 
was not single man, who would other circumstances have 
been called good interpreter, for with the exception 
few American missionaries early the century, the Trukese 
The only man who 


spoke good English was Guamanian Chamorro whose 


had never been exposed any 


Trukese was close incomprehensible. The others—there 
were about half dozen all—were varving sorts half- 
castes who had chance picked some English elsewhere. 
These men were the interpreters. such, each had his own 
desk office and acted with and for the Military Govern- 
ment Officer. They were, effect, the top the native 
administrative hierarchy, position which was later formal- 
ized titles Atoll Chief, Assistant Atoll Chief, etc. They 
were the ones who were told get things done, and they got 
them done, rapidly and effectively, acquiring the process 


considerable personal property and great deal power. 


They, course, had head start the acquisition ex- 
Japanese property all sorts, for only they were able speak 
for themselves. They also profited commercially. had been 
decided that rather than attempt reestablish money econ- 
omy redeeming the worthless yer currency, dollars should 
brought through trade and payrolls. Accordingly, the 
United States Commercial Company (USCC), 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, moved into the 
area. Outside reestablishing experimental farms, making 
preliminary surveys largely economic nature, and the 
like, their primary mission was import and sell below 
cost, foods, livestock, 
needed, 


and capital and consumer goods 


and buy maximum prices any and all native 
These consisted primarily thousands dollars 


roducts. 
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worth rather inferior handicrafts, which were turn 
peddled the multitude service personnel who flowed 
through Guam their way home for demobilization. This 
operation served the dual purpose bringing money and 
the necessary goods revive the economy, without the 
same time making any large unadorned handouts. But their 
primary mission giving the economy shot the arm 
was not concomitant with keeping careful checks all trans- 
actions the native level, and assuring equitable distribu- 
tion everything. While everyone benefited, the half-caste 
hierarchy was again the spot when the juiciest plums 
were picked, and they were not backward about pick- 
ing them. 


From their wealth, these half-castes derived power. But 
far greater was the power they derived from the fact that 
when they spoke, was with the authority the administra- 
tion behind them (though sometimes the ideas were their 
and also the fact that only they held the key com- 
munication between the and the Americans. This 
linguistic barrier, passable only with their consent, was far 
the most potentially dangerous aspect the whole situation. 
remarkable that more skullduggery did not take place 
behind this screen than did actually transpire. Yet even with 
the wisdom hindsight, hard see how the tasks that 
had accomplished could have been achieved within any 
reasonable time any other way, even with the much fuller 
understanding the people that now have. 


Aboriginally, now know,? chieftainship Truk and 
the surrounding islands was very different from the clearly 
defined and powerful institution found most the other 
areas Micronesia. was largely local and personal na- 
ture, shifting sometimes, with the fortunes war num- 
bers, from one lineage group another. Not all the attributes 
authority were even vested one class what might 
called chiefs. With one class rested the knowledge esoteric 
lore and the responsibility for determining policy, with an- 
other the administrative functions organizing work parties 
and the like, and with yet another the settlement disputes. 
The area jurisdiction “chief” one type did not neces- 
sarily even coincide with that one another type. Without 
further elaboration this point, obvious that such 
nebulous political organization could scarcely provide ade- 
quate basis for the channelling orders and information from 
acentral source out the people. Therefore, neither the Ger- 
mans nor the Japanese, the writer’s knowledge, “replaced” 
the hereditary chiefs, Dr. Hall but simply created 
chief, administratively responsible them, over all the 
people island group islands—an office for which 
there was aboriginal precedent. For this reason, these 
individuals were often autocrats; but for the same reason the 
most careful search would not have brought light heredi- 
tary chief who had logical right the office. 


But these men, though perhaps autocrats, were fools, 
and they recognized that retain their positions they had 


For brief comparative study, see George Peter Murdock, “An- 
thropology Micronesia,” Trans. N.Y. Acad. Sci., Ser. Vol. 11, 
No. Nov., 1948, pp. 9-16. 


produce the results desired. So, the best their ability, 
they produced these results, along with some others rather 
less desirable. The Americans, fewer number, could not have 
local administrators the various islands island groups, 
they added first “interpreters,” and later formally, 
the atoll-wide offices chief, assistant chief, and secretary, 
well number local officials for good measure. The 
whole thing added pretty imposing and rather uncon- 
trollable hierarchy, whose members tended work together 
protecting their various interests. the abstract this was 
poor administrative policy, but the essential point that 
this means the desperately needed rehabilitation the econ- 
omy and health the was set its way. With the 
goal achieved, there was time enough later right the wrongs 
perpetrated and created the process its attainment. 


The Change Civil Administration 


With the assumption formal trusteeship over the former 
Japanese Mandates the United States, and the redesigna- 
tion the Military Government Units Civil Administra- 
tion Units July, 1947, emergency rehabilitation ended and 
the slower process rebuilding and reintegration began. 
Truk, shortly before this, the other military units had com- 
pleted their missions, and the Military Government Officer 
had become the Commanding Officer. instead being sub- 
ordinate primarily military commander, the unit had its 
primary mission administration the Trukese. few days 
later, the two CIMA (Coordinated Investigation Micro- 
nesian Anthropology) teams arrived who were work 
the Truk District: the Yale group Truk, headed Dr. 
Murdock (and which the writer was member), and the 
Columbia group the Mortlock Islands the South. There 
were, course, other teams all portions the Trust 
ritory, all financed and supplied the Navy. This program 
was significant because its objective was basic research and 
not simply survey, and could thus provide solid founda- 
tion for meaningful planning. also had major importance 
for Truk that, lacking interpreters, had learn the 
language, and were thus the first non-natives (except for mis- 
circumvent the linguistic barrier from which the 
half-caste hierarchy derived much its power. Needless 
say, the dangers and abuses which this language situation 
made possible were very soon evident, and large portion 
the first interim report the team was devoted 
this subject. 


was also only shortly before this time that the first 
officer-graduates the School Naval Administration 
(SONA) came into the area, and soon all line officers were 
graduates SONA, they are the present. This school, 
located Stanford, and later Monterey, California, provided 
intensive course few months duration for selected 
cers who volunteered for this duty. The course covered facts 
about the peoples Micronesia, and also the objectives and 
principles governing the administration these peoples. 
While probably very little the factual material was 
direct value these men when they arrived the area, they 
have derived from this training much more ready apprecia- 
tion the problems involved civil administration. With 
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very few exceptions, the SONA graduates who have served 
Truk have been open-minded and tolerant from the outset, 
and within their varying abilities have generally done the 
best job they could. case point, small itself but 
significant, the word “gook,” rather derogatory term uni- 
versally used American military personnel the Pacific, 
was the time the writer’s arrival the normal one used 
enlisted personnel referring the Trukese. was not 
used the SONA officers who were arriving the same 
time, and within little more than year the word had virtually 
dropped out use, not result order any disci- 
plinary action these officers, but apparently result 
the example set their attitude toward and treatment the 
Trukese with whom they dealt. 


anthropologist, the writer also found very gratify- 
ing able deal with group men who understood 
the meaning and value anthropology, and could appreciate 
the significance matter presented these terms. All too 
often, the anthropologist, secure approval one his 
recommendations, has persuade the responsible individual 
that (1) (the anthropologist) normal and affable citi- 
zen, (2) anthropology good thing, and (3) the an- 
thropological approach relevant the situation being dis- 
cussed and, therefore, (4) the responsible individual should 
listen the reasons for the anthropologist’s recommendations. 
The SONA graduates, the other hand, appeared take 
for granted that the anthropologist was the man best quali- 
fied make recommendations regard the Trukese and 
that other considerations did not intervene his recommen- 
dations should adopted. consequence, although for 
approximately the first year the writer’s employment the 
Civil Administration Unit his status was purely advisory, 
found more difficult have his heard 
that time than did later, when actually assumed ad- 
ministrative responsibility department head. 


the middle 1947, the unit was reorganized about its 
primary mission civil administration, and largely 
with officers who were SONA graduates. The most urgent 
phases rehabilitation were completed, and the CIMA team 
began the work which was provide the foundation for the 
integration Civil Administration policy with the Trukese 
culture, particularly the sphere political organization. 
This knowledge became available the form the CIMA 
interim reports, which the writer used later much greater 
degree when entered the administration, addition the 
information gained his own studies and derived from his 
supplemented later the completion their 
final reports. 


Political Organization 


was obvious that the matter political organization was 
urgent need consideration, and that extensive modifica- 


Murdock and Ward Goodenough, social 
Dr. Isadore Dyen, linguistics; LeBar, material cul- 
ture; and, more briefly, Mr. Clarence Wong, ethnobotany. The 
writer’s field study was the life-line and personality and culture. 
Their reports are available the office the Pacific Science Board 
Washington, D.C. and elsewhere. 


tions would required. Even before the release the 
CIMA interim report the subject, some the chiefs had 
made sufficiently free with tax monies and other funds for 
their actions became obvious, and disciplinary action 
essary. The money made available the USCC 
priming operation had not yet been diverted into capital goods 
and other investments, and the consequently large amounts 
available cash had their counterparts large tax levies 
and well-filled island treasuries. The temptation was thus 
great and the risk small, and many the officials all levels 
the hierarchy took advantage this Dis- 
ciplinary action took the form deposing the offender, but 
had little effect. The atoll chief was deposed, but 
returned his island, Uman (for the appropriation whose 
funds had been deposed), and continued control the 
island through his many relatives and henchman. was 
replaced the Guamanian Chamorro mentioned 
whose methods were both more subtle and more effective, 
that the end result was probably somewhat worse situation 
than before. other cases the changes personnel effected 
real improvements, but the approach was hit-or-miss. The 
responsible officers were well aware this, but were 
loss how proceed. 


noted above, the basic problem was created the nec- 
essity having native officials sufficient authority 
achieve the results desired the administration, and having 
them exercise this authority over sufficiently large area and 
number people that the number these officials would 
not attain unwieldy proportions. Germans, years 
ago, were the first create the office island chief, the chief 
larger island the atoll also having jurisdiction over 
any other small contiguous islands. doubtful that 
realized they were introducing something relatively without 
precedent the culture; all probability they assumed, 
most colonial administrations, that such chiefs alread) 
existed, and simply asked, effect, chief here?” 
Someone stepped forward who may may not have under- 
stood what was involved, and became chief. These chiefs 
had both administrative and judicial responsibilities, answer- 
ing the administration only, and since the administration 
itself determined policy, all the functions and responsibilities 
the men who had formerly been leaders were abrogated 
the administration’s chiefs higher. Thus all the local 
pressures from relatives and others, which had served 
sanctions against excesses the local leaders, were gone, and 
with them the balance the whole political system. With 
the exception actions that ran counter the administra- 
tion’s policy, failures implement this policy, the admin- 
istration’s chiefs had little fear anything they did. 


The situation remained unchanged under the Japanese, ex- 
cept that they had administrative personnel all the large 
islands the atoll who, among other things, handled all 
judicial matters, leaving the chief with only administrative 
responsibilities. These representatives, along with the Japan- 
ese schoolteachers and the like, had the chiefs under rather 
closer supervision than did the Germans (or later the Ameri- 
cans), but apparently did not concern themselves too much 
with the sentiments the people regard their chiefs. 
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This the present opinion the Trukese, and gains credence 
from the apparently arbitrary fashion which the Japanese 
frequently deposed and replaced these chiefs, seemingly 
the basis their personal preference for one another man. 
This information may colored prejudice, desire 
the part the Trukese tell the Americans what they 
think they want hear. any event, the administrative 
policy and judicial functions were again found the level 
the administration’s chiefs and above, and the people had 
regular mechanism for their control. 


With the advent the Americans, this situation remained 
still basically unchanged, though the judicial functions (with 
the exception serious crimes) reverted the chiefs and, 
have seen, the press circumstances forced the creation 
what was effect hierarchical line organization 
the native level. When this was formalized, with the creation 
atoll chief, lower echelons also achieved official 
recognition, and one point the administration was taking 
formal cognizance the members seven-level hierarchy, 
stemming from the atoll chief, and thence downward local 
who were inappropriately called “councilmen,” al- 
though they never joined council. Actually, the former 
administrations recognized, least informally, the various 
minor officials, and certainly both the Germans and the Japan- 
ese had interpreters and other native functionaries their cen- 
tral who had more than their share influence. Thus 
the difference this regard was largely matter degree, oc- 
casioned the urgency the situation and the circumstance 
language which put the men the top position 
unusual power. The unnecessary formalization the whole 
hierarchy also increased the possibilities petty despotism 
the lowest levels, well the highest, for made the 
smallest official emissary the administration and there- 
fore less subject censure. 


The essential fact that remained unchanged through all 
three administrations was that the people longer had ade- 
quate and effective sanctions with which control those 
authority over them. This, then, was the problem met 
reorganizing the political structure how re- 
store the people their control over their native officials 
without the same time making the system diffuse that 
its usefulness the administration would gone. 


The first step was reduce the many levels the hier- 
archy. 1948, there were few gifted schoolboys who had 
learned enough English act interpreters (in addition 
the writer), and the urgent phases rehabilitation had been 
was therefore possible eliminate unneces- 
sary the offices Chief, Assistant Atoll Chief, and 
Atoll Secretary. the same time, official recognition the 
councilmen and assistant island chiefs was withdrawn, that 
the administration dealt directly with the island chief (often 
chief over one large and several small islands) and secretary 
his own These men attended the monthly chiefs’ 


The seventh level fell between the atoll officials and the island 
chiefs; there was supposed one chief for the islands comprising 
the eastern half the district, and another for the western half. 
This was short-lived institution, and the offices were actually filled 
collaterally the assistant atoll chief and the atoll secretary. 


meetings the Civil Administration Unit, listened what 
they were told, and then returned their islands pass the 
word the people and take what action was indicated. 
Their opinions were invited these meetings, but were 
usually only reluctantly given. 


The reduction administrative levels did not eliminate 
the “absentee rule” the small islands the chiefs the 
larger islands, which not only gave the people the small 
islands little control over them (except complain the 
but also, due their added prestige, made the 
chiefs relatively immune pressure their own islands. The 
next step was, therefore, remove these small islands from 
under the jurisdiction the larger. order avoid casting 
adrift any people who did not wish assume responsibilities, 
this was not done fiat. Rather, each small island was 
visited, meeting was held, and after appropriate explana- 
tions, vote was taken, usually show hands. With 
one exception, every island voted for the 
one exception, Falo, has very small population and ad- 
ministratively under the large island Moen whose chief, 
Petrus, exceedingly capable and highly respected. Absentee 
rule was thus eliminated, and each person had his chief 
man from and resident his own island. 


Mere not, however, sufficient assure effec- 
tive control the people over their chief. Nor, with some 
years this type chieftainship behind them, had the 
people shown any signs developing any sort sanctions 
out their own culture which could provide assurance that 
the chiefs would work consistently toward the best interests 
their own people. The fact that these men are, and must 
be, agents the administration least certain phases 
their work, inevitably makes them relatively invulnerable 
informal local pressures. good man will considerate 
the needs and desires his people, but man who wishes 
develop his own interests will always able find sufficient 
points which can take advantage his administration- 
derived authority exert pressure upon individuals who 
oppose his personal aims. When this becomes flagrant, the 
administration will become aware and remove him, but 
good man must found replace him, nothing 
gained. And any foreign administrator who feels can select 
the men out native society with any degree 
consistency best naive. 


Secret Elections 


selection must done the people, and possible 
the removal also. was determined that the best device 
use the attempt accomplish this objective was the secret 
election. This was not selected for trial simply because was 
the cornerstone the are supposed bring 
the people Trust Territory, but because can become 
fully understood and utilized the Trukese, does appear 
the most effective form sanction can give them cope 
with the situation have created. This would 
essarily the case elsewhere Micronesia, where hereditary 
chieftainship has become highly evolved. very question- 
able whether such elections would not often more disrup- 
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tive than otherwise, opening the way for opportunists 
cularly if, happened some American Indian 


groups, the hereditary 


sympathetic and boycotted the election. But where 


such evolved patterns chieftainship have not developed, 


ntroduced the time the small 
1 the larger. After vote had 
itonomy, the island chief was 


had been tried both the 
Japanese and Americans, but found the proportion the 
people who could not write was sufficiently large influence 


the results materially: they had someone else write theirs 


writer’s output was almost always the same; 
many were also illegible. The voting is therefore verbal: 
Americ who knows few any the people the 
land, sit table removed little way from the meeting 
the people come out one one whisper the 
name the man choice appear trust the 
record the count accurately, and there 
way which their vote can revealed. The by-standers are 
ured watcl for repeaters. There are nomina 
tions. All votes one man has clear majority, 
lered elected several poll sizable vote, the 
two three highest are considered effect nominees 
and the election rerun forthwith with only these candi- 
aate 
The possibilities and objectives of the secret election can- 


not any means realized overnight. Though the device 


has been used consistently and frequently over the past two 
ve still far from being adequate! effective at the 
tim vill probably years before be- 
omes genuinely integrated into the thinking the Trukese 
vailable sanction they can apply freely. present 
they are hesitant use their power, and will generally reelect 
man whatever ecord may be, unless the administration 
pre formally deposed him and simply asking 
replacement. When man retires, similarly able 
name his successor with virtual assurance that will 
elected done with certain amount subtlety, and 
mention made the administration, however obvi 
ous the result 


the other hand, this lack understanding the pur- 


more apparent than real, for 


tend the immediate situation 
advantages derived from the 
ious man. One these sense 
vears rule men who were 


and who found nec- 
essary please only the administration; the idea that 
should deposed simply because imposes 


own people rather new and unfamiliar. Another that the 


relatively new institution island chief has taken over much 
} } 


the meaning attached the old local chieftainship. 
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various forms chieftainship, though differing function, 
had certain attributes common, which two are particu- 
larly relevant here. Succession among these former local chiefs 
was along hereditary lines although there was room for selec- 
tion the incumbent upon his retirement deathbed. 
addition, these chiefs were accorded considerable respect and 


benefited from rather complex attitudes obligation the 


part the members their lineages local groups. Both 
these attributes, having become more less associated 


with the island chiefs also, make difficult for the average 


Trukese upset what considers the expected out- 
come, particularly when has step individual 
and contribute the upsetting individual act, however 


secret. 


That the elections are not entirely misunderstood at- 
tested the fact that the present time, after least 
one election every island, practically all the chiefs the 
atoll, many them relatively new their offices, appear 
fairly “good” men the sense used above; that is, most 
them seem perpetrating few intentional injustices 
their people. Granted most those who were not “good” 
were either pressured into resigning the administration 
were actually deposed, rather than being simply voted out 
office. But most cases their successors were wisely se- 
lected when the people had relatively free choice. From 
this, one can find grounds for hope that the realization 
what can done with election will increase, and eventu- 
ally may have the meaning and importance the Trukese 
that feel should have Americans, with the added 
advantage that, being effective within only the restricted 
geographical area one island, all the candidates will 
well known personally the electorate. 


One essential the attainment this objective con- 
sistency policy the part the administration working 
secret elections, rather than vacillating between this 

and administrative appointments when the latter seem more 


expeditious the immediate situation; there has been 


one exception this policy since its institution. Consistency 
requires not only that elections held whenever they are 
any way indicated, order make the sanction 
available, but also that the results accepted the admin- 
istration whether they are favor not. 


Politics Tol 


These points can well illustrated recent series 
political developments Tol, one the larger political 
divisions the Tol had had its chief since the Ger- 
man period man the name Upuini, rather sly and 
often unctuous man who quite enjoyed his status elder 
statesman. His long term office had resulted the very 
wide ramification his power and the accumulation con- 
siderable wealth (by local standards), externally manifested 


The island Tol the largest the Truk and lobate 
form; these peninsula-like lobes provide the basis for four polit- 
ical divisions, each comparable separate island. The here 
referred the largest these political divisions the island 


Tol and, being the most central, was the administrative seat the 


whole island before was subdivided 1948. 


T 
conflict this sort would not expected appear, and 
the secret election could fulfill very important need. 
Che secret election was 
islands were being split off 
been reached favor 
elected and, subsequently, elections were held all the large 
islands also. The technique employed would scarcely serve 
the United States, but appears satisfactory the special 
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fancy two-story house, the largest power boat the 
atoll, store, and ever-ready assortment henchmen 
his bidding. Though not noted pillar integrity, his 
position was sufficiently well assured that did not have 
scramble, did some, get everything could for him- 
self while was still able; was also perceptive enough 
realize that had careful order maintain his 
position. was, besides, scrupulous maintaining his co- 
operation with the education, sanitation, fiscal and other pro- 
grams sponsored the administration. Therefore, although 
often eyed him askance, remained firmly power 
until, the latter part 1949, asked permitted 
resign the grounds old age, and requested that elec- 
tion held. 


His request was accepted, although was fairly clear that 
Upuini had his own plans the outcome the election. 
was his stated opinion that should succeeded his 
assistant chief, man the name Kaniki. Kaniki had im- 
pressed efficient, effective and just administrator, and 
his election would have provided happy solution previ- 
ously not very satisfactory situation. However, appears 
that simultaneously with Upuini’s somewhat public endorse- 
ment Kaniki, let known quietly that actually 
would most pleased have his own son, Aka, elected 
chief. Aka, however, quite young man, weak and ineffec- 
tive, and given rather excessive drinking palm wine and 
gambling; not, short, man who would expected 
good job for either the administration the people 
Tol. Other things being equal, unlikely that would 
have been elected spite his father’s behind-the-scenes 


suggestions. 


Practically the eve the election, came light that 
Kaniki, who was married, had recently had rather flagrant 
affair with another man’s wife, serious offense when dis- 
covered. This was admirable scandal and was given the full 
treatment the island gossips, abetted small group 
men who had been police officials under the Japanese (with 
rather unsavory records) and shrewdly saw this develop- 
ment chance make bid for power. This completely 
destroyed Kaniki’s chances being elected chief, and left 
the people quandry. When Mr. Fischer’ went Tol 
run the election, the people resolved the dilemma for the 
moment simply voting for Upuini, with scattering 
votes for Kaniki and none for Aka. This solved nothing, 
although Upuini apparently felt was relieved his obliga- 
tions island chief, for sent Kaniki attend the chief’s 
meeting few days later. this time, Mr. Fischer was able 
persuade Kaniki take over acting chief until another 


John Fischer, graduate student anthropology Harvard, 
filled the post Anthropological Field Consultant Truk. This job 
calls primarily for making studies applied anthropology re- 
quired the administration, and also provides time for independent 
Mr. Fischer made several excellent studies political 
problems among his other projects, and was this time relieving 
the writer his administrative duties while the latter was leave. 
exceptionally capable man, his services were urgently requested 
the Civil Administrator, Ponape, and was finally transferred 
that unit. has recently been replaced Truk Mr. Frank 
Mahony the University Chicago. There man this position 
each the Civil Administration Units the Trust Territory. 


election could held, move which would have greatly 
improved Kaniki’s chances being properly elected later. 
However, very shortly thereafter, the village chiefs (an office 
filled local appointment most the larger islands) met, 
very possibly the instigation Upuini, and “elected” Aka. 
This election was not taken very seriously either the ad- 
ministration the people Tol, but served dispose 
Kaniki acting chief (he would have had very 
brazen remain the face this, irrespective what the 
had said) and thus thoroughly confuse the issue. 
Aka could scarcely recognized chief the basis his 
rump election, and Upuini was finally reluctantly persuaded 
remain office until another election could held 
January. The manoeuvre served put Aka very clearly 
the record the chosen candidate. 


Another election was held January, with appropriate 
explanations the effect that the people should consider the 


significance what they were doing, and elect man they 
would willing live under. This time few voted for 
Upuini still, and few for Kaniki, but the great majority duti- 
fully voted for Aka, and became chief officially. 


This gave the dissident former policemen the chance they 
were waiting for. Almost immediately they began program 
opposing and obstructing the orders issued Aka, per- 
suading the people the two villages which they were 
minor officials join them these efforts. Not more than 
few weeks after the election, they despatched deputation 
see the writer, setting forth charges large-scale em- 
bezzlement and other crimes committed Aka 
assistants. While these were possibly based some truth, 
they were gross exaggerations. When delegation from the 
United Nations Trusteeship Council visited Truk shortly 
thereafter, these same men came complain long and bitterly 
them, even though the chairman, Sir Alan Burns, stated 
repeatedly that this was local administrative problem and 
would prefer leave so. 


After several more weeks, when was felt that the matter 
had had plenty time aired, yet another election was 
held. the writer had been drawn rather deeply into this 
struggle this time, asked the Executive Officer, Lt. 
Tukey, the actual counting votes. Again the voting 
was preceded extensive explanation the purpose 
this election and elections general. The voting was strictly 
party lines, made the more conspicuous the fact that 
the dissidents held out their supporters until all the others 
had voted (uniformly for Aka), and then they voted bloc 
for the leader the dissidents. They were, however, clearly 
the minority, and Aka was, and is, still chief. After this, 
the dissidents increased their obstructionist tactics the point 
that criminal action had taken, and Upuini (who 
resigning chief had retained his position judge) tried 
the ringleaders and sentenced them six months charge 
wilful disobedience. They course appealed this the 
administration’s court (presided over Mr. Tukey), and 
extensive and rather spectacular hearing, lasting almost 
week, the sentence was upheld. this hearing they had 
very full chance heard publicly, and the inconsistency 
and weakness many their statements lost them most 
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their support well their status martyrs, the move- 


ment appears have collapsed. 


This clearly case which the secret election not only 
failed serve its purpose, but ultimately resulted having 
chief who satisfactory neither the administration 
nor the But appears preferable let stand 
rather than take the alternative step appointing Kaniki, 
the logical man, anyone else administrative action. Not 
only would this violating the consistency policy, without 
which the elections will never able fulfill their hoped- 

function, but the long run may more than 
election further this cause. The people had 
abundantly explained them that they were making the 
bed which they were going lie, and although the situa- 
tional factors were overriding force the time, they will 
remember these explanations, and perhaps come the future 
fuller realization what election means than would 


otherwise have been possible. 


There have been other occasions when the election pro- 
cedure did not run one island (Fefan), the 
well-entrenched half-caste chief, knowing was de- 
posed for his flagrant andling the island funds, passed 
the word that anyone who voted would obviously voting 
against him, and would his own peril; one 
voted. did not feel justified appointing someone 
replace him, had remain chief, and departed looking 
rather foolish. When held another election few months 
later, and were prepared appoint successor felt would 
satisfactory, was gratifying find that the people voted 
for the man Mr. Fischer had advised appoint neces- 


sary. 


The only non-elective appointment made date was quite 
recent, and the results are still problematical. This was 
Uman, the run the former atoll chief 
mentioned above was well entrenched that there was 
hope having anyone elected outside it; food supplies 
the island were being depleted lavish and frequent feasts 
for various minor officials, and not replaced because work 
was being abandoned more and more favor the drinking 
palm wine all the men. Practically all the island funds 
had been appropriated the various officials for gambling, 
and something had done. After complete investiga- 
tion his qualifications possible, man who had 
quite good record when working for the Japanese admin- 
istration was persuaded accept the job trying clean 
the island up. election was promised within few months, 
and will again have abide the results. 

These cases, wherein the program are trying further 
have been cited because they appear 
policy which has been developed and 
the methods used implement than would recitation 
the many cases which elections have gone off smoothly. 
the majority cases, the man elected has been 
satisfactory, although not infrequently more interested 
furthering the interests his own people sees them, 
than embracing with whole-hearted cooperation the 


istration-sponsored programs. 


has run into 
more illustrative 


admin- 


Legislative Functions 


Another aspect the political development Truk de- 
serves least passing mention: The introduction native 
legislative body. Any anthropologist familiar with attempts 
bring peoples yet unblessed with its 
virtues, knows too well the generally unsatisfactory results 
obtained when native legislatures, councils, congresses 
the like are created novo and told legislate, or, more 
often, make recommendations. Not knowing where 
begin, the members these bodies frequently start off 
the limit” program that promptly runs into string 
vetoes from the administration. They then become dis- 
couraged, confused, and often opposed the administration. 
They continue meet, and thereby continue gladden the 
hearts those who feel that anything that looks enough like 
democracy democracy, but they actually fail completely 
derive any benefit from understanding what they are 
doing. 


order avoid this pitfall, our first position was simply 
one doing nothing. The chiefs met monthly, but, noted 
before, had little say. attempt explicit regard 
policy and regulations and the same time give the indi- 
vidual chiefs much autonomy possible, every effort was 
made get all directives covering these maters writing, 
distributed English and Trukese over the Civil Ad- 
(depending the level which the 
tive originated) the High Commissioner’s signature. 


ministrator’s 


were then able explicit saying that only the policy 
promulgated, plus the regular administration programs 
education, public health and the like, were matters coming 
under our exclusive While they were open 
discussion, there was relatively little likelihood their being 
changed unless for very good reason. Any matters not 
covered were, wherever possible, left the discre- 
tion the chiefs and the people. some occasions, even 
the early chief’s meetings, when question was raised 
which came under the second category, was pointed out 
them that did not wish take stand the matter 
and they somewhat hesitantly undertook discuss and 


reach decision. 


Late 1949, new development took place, stemming 
from Mr. Fischer’s work 
rules land tenure. asked the chiefs remain after 
the meeting and discuss with him the customs which 
obtained their various islands within the atoll. They did 
so, and number divergences opinion arose which led 
lively discussion. The work the meeting was not com- 
pleted, the next month they again remained after the meet- 
ing. This time they covered most the aspects land ten- 
ure, but became involved discussion damages divorce 
and adultery cases, which traditionally centered around 
transfers land. 


drawing district-wide set 


Since that time, the second meeting has become regular 
practice. The meetings have chairman, rotating among the 
chiefs the various islands, and supplemented the chiefs 
the outer islands whenever they are visiting Truk. 
Their function, besides running the meeting, introduce 
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topics for discussion, usually matters which have arisen 
their islands but which have wider relevance. Mr. Fischer 
sat these meetings until his transfer Ponape, and since 
then the writer has done so. Our function, besides simply 
keeping ourselves informed, enter into the discussion 
where may have relevant suggestion, and particularly 
intervene when something which has been proposed appears 
run counter established policy. With the area their 
jurisdiction made explicit, such conflicts are not very 
frequent. Much the discussion tends concerned with 
the most satisfactory resolution inconsistencies which have 
been created lack fit between administration policy 
and local custom. Other matters which have been discussed 
are regulations governing inter-island visitors, rules sal- 
vage within the atoll, prices trees and other resources rela- 
tive purchase and civil damages, the status long-standing 
bigamous marriages, and the like. Discussion lively and 
because any conflicts with administration policy are ironed 
out during the discussion, there have been vetoes date. 
the other hand, while the statements the writer makes 
during the first portion the meeting are generally accepted 
with little more than few questions for clarification, any 
suggestions made during the second portion are taken 
such, and not infrequently discarded. Thus, although their 
parliamentary procedures are rudimentary and the area 
their jurisdiction circumscribed, their meetings the chiefs 
reach decisions which are binding (and which later 
mimeograph and distribute). this fashion they are, 
believe, arriving much clearer understanding the 
legislative process than are the members many more pre- 
tentious native assemblies; also, view its spontaneous 
beginning, probably safe say that this new institution 
subserves function for which there real need the 


society. 


Conclusion 

This, then, what has been done civil administration 
Truk relative the political development the islands 
the atoll. The small outer islands the district have some- 
what different problems which because cultural diver- 
gences are more individual nature, and which, view 
the small size these coral islands, are much less crucial. 
the writer’s opinion, much that good has been carried 
out education, public health, economics and other fields; 
but with the exception economics, whose development 
much more limited the circumstantial factors ecology, 
shipping and world markets, these other fields fall outside 
his department, and would not justified discussing 
them here. 

the writer’s feeling that the picture here presented 
rather more favorable Naval administration than that 
presented Dr. Hall, even regard the period which 
wrote. Even though this may agreed, can course 
still argued that what merits this work may have, derive 
from the work civilian anthropologists. large extent 
this true, for many anthropologists have contributed it: 
those the USCC Survey, which Dr. Hall was member, 
the CIMA project, SONA, Mr. Fischer Anthropological 


Field Consultant Truk, and the writer administra- 


tive capacity. Everything that has been done has been discussed 
with and approved the Civil Administrator, who 
Naval officer, are his superiors, and has not infrequently 
made further highly cogent suggestions. Perhaps more im- 
portant from the standpoint the anthropologist, thc mere 
fact that many anthropologists have been called upon 
make contributions the Navy’s administrative work. 
integral part Navy policy, and behooves keep 
making both our contributions and our criticisms con- 
structive. 

final question can raised. has been premise the 
above discussion, and the work described herein, that the 
administration requires certain changes the political struc- 
ture the society order accomplish its objectives. These 
changes, have seen, are disruptive, and one wonders 
whether the objectives can justified terms the trouble 
they cause. One can further ask just what these objectives 
are, general terms, and the answer apt rather vague. 

The answer will vague because these objectives are, 
the last analysis, and spite all high-sounding talk 
progress, democracy and the like, simply meet the needs 
the people with the greatest economy effort their part 
and ours. The Trukese culture one remarkable vitality 
and flexibility, which has absorbed enormous amount 
change without losing its primary function fulfilling the 
physical and emotional needs its members fascinating 
matter for study itself). But not sufficiently flexible 
return after all these changes completely self-sufficient 
basis. Essential skills have been lost; patterns modesty, 
whether consider them desirable not, have been ac- 
quired new types housing, boats, clothing, and tools have 
been introduced which are greatly superior and more de- 
sirable than they formerly had. All these require imports 
from the outside; and imports must balanced exports, 
which must sold world markets, problem with which 
the Trukese could not begin cope for years come. 
the political sphere, obvious that the patterns exploita- 
tion the island chiefs, half-castes and others could highly 
disruptive not controlled, and for the present least this 
can only done foreign administration. Diseases, par- 
ticularly gonorrhea and tuberculosis, have been introduced 
which could, left uncontrolled, decimate the population. 

All these conditions existed the time the United States 
took over these islands. Even were sufficiently naive 
feel that any people will left alone for long the world 
today (though the Trukese formally petitioned the United 
Nations delegation have their next war somewhere else 
than Truk), still could not good conscience ignore all 
these problems and let the Trukese shift for themselves. This, 
then, the answer the question. will course, being 
Americans, try improve their way life; but our primary 
mission simply fill the functional gaps left their culture 
the effects the previous administrations and our own. 
this our only objective, nonetheless essential that 
remain and attempt fulfill it, whether our presence dis- 
ruptive not. 
(Editor’s Note: asked Dr. Hall wished reply 
Dr. Gladwin’s “Rejoinder.” Dr. Hall’s comment appears 
the following page. 
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Reply 


After absence four years, interesting and enlight- 
ening read Thomas Gladwin’s report adminis- 
tration the Trukese. also quite apparent from his own 
description that the administrative picture has changed consid- 
erably that time. 

Since own indentifications are with that rather nebulous 
body knowledge listed under the rubric social science, 
and not with any particular “administration,” have always 
felt and will continue feel that important report 
matters interpersonal and intergroup relations using the 
conceptual tools provided colleagues (both past and 
present), without emphasis things” and suppression 
“some other 

Dr. Gladwin suggests that articles such mine are written 


and used merely means further political bureau- 


( 


cratic ends. This hypothesis not supported the present 
case, one simply examines the date publication Vol- 
ume Number Human Organization. the time 
composition the article question, say nothing the 
date publication, the decisions regard the Trust Terri- 
tories and their administration had already been made, were 
known all, and had been acted upon the case Guam. 


feel, however, that important speak, after the 
smoke has cleared, regard our administration (civil 
military) native peoples any other case culture con- 
tact which observe, that the errors the past are not re- 
peated. Judging from Dr. Gladwin’s rejoinder, the “smoke” 
had not cleared—the distance must have blurred vision. 


EDWARD HALL, JR. 
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Collective Bargaining Process: 
Human Relations Analysis, 


Sidney Garfield and William Whyte 


CHAPTER 


Technological Change and Collective 
Bargaining 


The introduction technological and methods changes has 
been recognized being responsible for major problems 
human relations. industry, many union-management situa- 
tions have exploded this point. What can learn about 
collective bargaining from examining this problem? will 
use the following case example: 


This the case one plant the Ajax Chemical Com- 
pany, which employs about 300 workers. When international 
representative Shaw was called conduct negotiations for 
the local union, was told his committee that conditions 
the plant were uproar. 


Management claimed that the plant had been losing money. 
They had decided that the outdated technology and job 
methods were responsible for the backward condition the 
plant and had called engineering firm study the situa- 
tion and make improvements. The engineers moved and, 
cost approximately $30,000, carried out sweeping 
changes, 


However, neither management nor the engineers made any 
effort inform the union the workers what was 
happen, and soon became apparent that the foremen knew 
nothing about the situation, either. When workers approached 
their foremen for explanations they would come away more 
confused than ever. The plant had been shaken that 
nobody knew where stood, and the workers were full 


*This the third installment series four articles appearing 
Human Organization. 

**Mr. Garfield Vice-President the International Chemical 
Workers Union, A.F. L.; Professor Whyte with the New York 
State School Industrial and Labor Relations, Cornell University. 


anxiety which they expressed strong hostility manage- 
ment. 


view the financial condition the plant, seemed 
unlikely that the union would attain substantial economic 
gains its bargaining with management. fact, Shaw was 
told later management that they had been absolutely de- 
termined not offer more than three cent hour increase. 


view the situation, Shaw decided that would not 
attack the economic front. the meeting, after some pre- 
liminary fencing, plunged directly into long discussion 
the engineering program. spoke about the way the pro- 
gram had been introduced, and outlined the general effects 
that should anticipated from program this nature. 
Then continued discussing detail the problems that 
were cropping department after department. even 
suggested that the foremen were confused the workers 
about the program. 


closely did Shaw’s discussion hit home, seemed 
management that must possessed remarkable insight. 
Actually, the facts had were elementary man with 
experience this field. had seen enough engineering 
and methods changes, introduced without proper preparation, 
know exactly what was expected, and the reports 
his local committee filled all the necessary details. 


Even after saw that had management the defen- 
sive, Shaw continued talk. Feeling essential avoid 
argument, continued uninterruptedly for almost hour 
and half. built his case, stating that management had 
spent $30,000 only find itself worse position than 
before the program had started. 


talked, Shaw took careful note the expressions 
the men across the table. saw that one the vice presi- 
dents had become exceedingly red the face and seemed 
about explode, and surmised that this was the man who 
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had taken the initiative calling the engineering firm. But 
made personal charges against this vice president either 
then later. 


Having put full pressure this issue, Shaw eased 
with joking remark the effect that his lecture should have 
been worth cent hour wage increase the company. 
the company offered them anything less than that, said, 
the union would consider they were still owed the difference. 


This eased the tension somewhat. 


You know who’s blame 
for what happened here? don’t blame you members man- 
agement all. It’s that engineering firm. have seen cases 
like this before. It’s the 
just bungled the job.” 
recess for lunch. 


Then Shaw said with emphasis: 


responsibility the engineers. They 
Immediately after that, called 


soon the meeting adjourned, the embarrassed and 
furious vice president rushed his office and put long 
istance call the engineering firm. gave them 
loading them some the pressure Shaw had placed 


management. 


The recess lasted for two hours, allowing plenty time 
for Shaw’s words sink and for management recon- 


sider its position. 


When the meeting reconvened, 
that management was making every effort adjust the dif- 
ferences. One management man suggested bringing the 


soon became apparent 


foremen discuss the engineering and methods changes thor- 
oughly. Shaw agreed that this would 
Another member management asked whether would not 


excellent idea. 


good idea have joint meetings with the foremen and 


Then, 


Management carried 


union officials. Shaw said that would even better. 
they went into the economic issues 
paid holidays, addition the 
already won. the same day, many other 


through very conciliatory manner, 
eight cent increase and 
six the union had 
resulting agreement 


the 


substantial concessions were made, 
between management and the negotiating committee 
union. 


Shaw and his committee were delighted with the contract, 
which was considerably better than the union had expected 
The eight cent hour increase met 
the general pattern that area and, that particular time, 
that industry. one else the area had eight 
days and there were other features the contract that were 
equally attractive. 


from the negotiations. 


Shaw left town believing the problem was settled. But 
few days later received telegram from his negotiating 
committee urgently demanding that come back help 
them. The membership meeting had voted not accept the 
contract. 


Upon his return, Shaw found the union negotiators and 
management quite depressed about the general situation. The 
union negotiators still felt that the contract offer was ex- 
cellent one, but they had not sold it. The members were still 
hostile toward management that they could see nothing 
good the contract. 


joint meeting, Shaw told the union negotiators and 
the company executives that still felt the contract offer 
was fair one. However, would have insist that the 
company make new offer, offer made way that 
would not hurt the company financially. suggested cost 
living adjustment, and told the company pick out the 
points the cost living index beyond which the cost 
living would have rise order for the adjustment 
effect. suggested that they should not choose 
lously high figure, but one which they could 
not having pay anything. Since the cost living that 
time appeared have leveled out and was beginning de- 
cline, this seemed offer practical difficulties. 


But the 


would 


count on 


objected, saying that this 
lead the workers expect gains that would never 


materialize. Shaw replied that this was not the would 
tell the membership that they were not getting anything, but 
did need excuse back them. Management ac- 
cepted this deal, picked index point points above the 
one prevailing that time, and wrote this into the contract. 
Armed with the amended contract, Shaw then faced the 
general membership meeting. 


Prior the meeting, the atmosphere had been full ten- 
sion and the local negotiating committee members were 
too eager turn the complete responsibility over Shaw 
Shaw stood address the members and began saying, 
don’t know whether should say I’m glad sorry 
here. understand you’ve come here tonight take the hide 
off me.” This brought laugh from the crowd, and Shaw 
felt the said had had 
new offer from the company, but added that the union 
wouldn’t really get anything concrete out Before 
laid the offer the table, however, wanted the members 
understand what had taken place the initial negotiations. 


> tension ease somewhat. 


describing the lecture had given the 
management pe: the engineering and methods changes. 


Shaw began | 


Not only did repeat what had said management, 
described which management people had been present, 
they had looked, and how they had reacted. was particu- 
larly careful describe the vice president who had become 
told his story, found the crowd coming 
They tittered and laughed certain spots, and 
could hear them saying, “That’s telling them,” 
what tried tell them, but they wouldn’t listen!” and 
similar remarks that indicated that was realiy expressing 
what they felt. 


upset. 


with him. 


the end this discussion, Shaw announced that was 
not there try persuade the members accept the con- 
tract. was them make their decision, but 
should consider the alternative. Were they ready for strike? 
emphasized that few strikes recently had been successful, 
and suggested that they were going strike they had 
better prepared for long and costly. then sat 
down, leaving the decision the members. 


Two three the old-time workers then spoke up, say- 
ing that they had been through strike and knew what 
meant. They thought the members should take the matter 
very seriously and not jump into without great deal 
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thought. When the vote was finally taken, was 175 five 
favor accepting the contract, which was essentially the 
same the one they had turned down earlier. 


This case illustrates number points have been dis- 


cussing. 


First, consider Shaw’s discussion the engineering changes. 
was pushing management very heavily this point, and 
struck home accurately that the officials had ready 
defense. This served arouse their anxieties—especially 
ing firm. The management people realized that the job had 
been mishandled, and seemed though Shaw were about 
nail personal responsibility upon one all them. 


case the vice president who had called the engineer- 


Shaw had refrained from taking this final step. Instead, 
had joked ease the tension and then had directed their 
aroused emotions “the man who wasn’t en- 
gineering firm. this point, the recess had provided the nec- 
essary break tension. That management did, fact, grasp 
this channel for releasing their emotions indicated the 
vice-president’s long distance call the engineering firm. 


t 


Shaw’s strategy can summed this way: push your 
man into the don’t nail him the wall. 


Shaw had attempted saddle the management people 
with personal responsibility for the bungling, they would have 
been forced fight back their own defense. Thus, the 
constructive effect the discussion would have been lost. 
Shaw allowed them save face, but they knew well 
did that management had bungled job that was their respon- 
sibility. While the engineering firm shared this responsibil- 
ity, the subsequent proposals for foremen joint steward- 
foremen meetings the changes indicated that management 
was assuming its responsibility work the problem out. 
Shaw’s discussion management’s shortcomings suggested 
that they must all out try win back the cooperation 
the union. And that, effect, what they tried do. 


The action the membership voting down the original 
contract suggests that Shaw and his committee overlooked 
part the bargaining process. 


Compared the achievements other locals, this was 
good contract. The union’s skill bargaining had won 
wage increase five cents hour more than management 
had expected concede—and situation where manage- 
ment could not easily consent financial concessions. 


But contract with economic concessions was not enough. 
The engineering program had completely destroyed the equi- 
librium the union-management social system. Until that 
problem was solved, the members would remain state 
anxiety and tension. 


Furthermore, past dealings, the union had adopted the 
procedure voting down the first two management offers 
and accepting the third. The management people were aware 
this pattern but, their desire make amends for the 
engineering disturbances, they overlooked this point and 
every possible concession, their opinion, the first 
round, 


had been handled effectively, perhaps the members 
could have been won over one meeting. But presenting 
the contract the members, the local officers did little more 
than lay the table and outline its good points. 


The local officers who had participated the bargaining 
were satisfied that the problems were worked out. But the 
rank and file had not experienced the bargaining first hand 
and they were still experiencing the serious disturbances 
caused the engineering program. 


Shaw’s major contribution was allow the members 
share vicariously the experiences the local officers and him- 
self. Their cheers and laughter and shouts telling 
and their almost unanimous vote, prove that 
brought this experience home them quite vividly. 


not mean suggest that the union’s acceptance 
the agreement solved the problems growing out the en- 
gineering program. disturbance that nature must 
treated with patience and skill over period time. But 
least Shaw was able establish emotional basis between 
management and union, upon which the necessary adjustments 
could built. they left the meeting, the workers were 
ready believe that improvements were prospect. 


this case, both sides followed through repair the dam- 
age. The following year found union-management relations 
considerably more harmonious and the company mucl 


improved competitive position. 


the same time, must recognize the fact that the crisis 
the strike threat and much the confusion and bad feel- 
ing this case could have been avoided management had 
called the union leaders discuss the program change 
before was put into effect. While this not yet the usual 
procedure industry, has been done successfully number 
times. When there are compelling economic reasons for 
technological and methods changes, certain managements 
have consulted with union leaders and have worked out 
cooperative program, with the result that the changes are in- 
troduced without disrupting the social equilibrium. Skillful 
handling the bargaining may reestablish equilibrium, 
this case, but obviously preferable not disrupt relations 
the first place. 


CHAPTER 
Outside the Conference Room 


While negotiations are progress, life goes outside 
the conference room. The negotiators not argue 
vacuum. They are close contact with their constituents 
between meetings, and what transpires outside has important 
effects upon developments within the conference room. These 
influences are particularly strong the union and, since the 
behavior the rank and file members has important 
bearing upon negotiations, the leaders must try make sure 
that the workers’ actions and statements the plant reflect 
unity purpose and confidence the union. 


Since union members are constant contact with people 
management, there are bound casual conversations cen- 
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tering the negotiations. Naturally, top management would 
not only what the union committee demand- 
ing, but what the workers actually want, and would 
try sounding out mem 


bers lower management who are direct contact with the 


workers. Somewhere the plant there will a-foreman 
straw boss who reasonably friendly with some his work 
ers, and whose practice may sit and eat lunch with 
them. the course casual conversation, 
“Well, und that you fellows are asking for cent 
But what you think actually willing 
for? What you expect you will the workers show 
little confid e in tl negotiators 1d f haps report that 
they five cent increase about all that 
pected, they can make extremely difficult for the negotiato 
than that 


and, they meet such pointed inquirie 


statements the effect that they mean 


time, and that the men are united support 


the report will back that 
management ith united, militant group. 

not enough simply inform the members that they 
must talk they were behind their negotiating committee. 
The morale and the union must built skillful 
leadership prior negotiations, otherwise the workers car 
not expected act convincingly role not 

solidarity the union may demonstrated othe 
ways, also. Perhaps certain departments there has been 

ract simply ask certain workers 
stay beyond the regular time finish important jobs. 
may that this longer possible. strike 
the offing, the workers may willingly forfeit their time 
half overtime pay the grounds that they not want 
help management get ahead its product schedule. 
type pressure sometimes may result actual 
slowdown the plant, but more often means that workers 
being extremely careful not any more than usual. 

where stewards and other union official 
much more energetically than they have 
the that they are militantly behind 
leaderct 

I iI te unity in order to 
etre t] tl ne rotiators nd to Dive 
nec for sucl restrict and 
manage! Sometin the demonstration can accom 
plished with much, not greater, effect terms con 

tructive contribution the efficiency the enterprise. For 
example, observed one case where marked transition 
toward cooperation was effected through negotiations carried 
period four months. Among other things, man- 


agement was concerned with serious problem absenteeism. 
Following discussions this problem, the union leadership 
went before membership meeting and put strong case 
the members. They were told that they were hurting them- 


selves and the position their union through their absenteeism 
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record. was suggested that the record could improved, 
would demonstration the effectiveness the union 
leadership and would enable the leadership win greater 
gains from management. The record later negotiation ses- 
sions reveals that management gave credit the union lead- 
ership for substantial improvement the absenteeism 
record. This seems have been important factor giving 
management confidence the union leadership, and 
lating willingness make concessions return for the im- 
provements that suddenly discovered the union leadership 


could bring about. 


sense, the negotiation period test strength. The 
ultimate test comes the strike itself. But, since the strike 
excessively costly both sides, obviously advisable 
carry through the test without resort open warfare. The 
union leadership very weak position unless willing 
and able, last resort, call strike. equally impor- 
tant that management recognize this willingness and ability, 
This holds equally true for management. determination 
and solidarity can demonstrated without resort strike 
both sides are much better off. 


may said that the maximum pressure exercised upon 
management the anticipation strike, rather than 
the strike 


self. management believes that strike the 
ng, will necessarily experience state anxiety, unsure 
what commitments should make its customers, and 
uncertain about any its policies, from production through 
the other hand, once the 
breaks out, from management’s standpoint the worst has hap- 


engineering and sales. strike 


pened and can least take certain definite steps shift 
orders from one plant another, get other companies 
fill its commitments. This, then, period relaxed nervous 
tension for management, even though the strike may ver 


costly. 


the other hand, management can also profit from the 
tensions preceding strike. observed one such case 
very large plant where there seemed considerable differ- 
ence opinion among the union members concerning the wis- 
dom calling strike. While negotiations were going on, 
and the plant was still operating, many workers contacted 
their union officers and urged them try settle without 
strike, and management was aware that the union officers 
were nervous and uncertain this stage. The strike was 
called, but the workers scattered their homes all over the 
city and only few came the union hall went out 
picket duty. this situation, once the union leaders were re- 
moved from the direct pressure members, their former un- 
certainty disappeared. The strike lasted for three weeks, and 


would have gone much longer had not the international 
officers intervened exert pressure for settlement. 


From the union’s standpoint, strike inevitable 
should, ideally, last for one two days and result quick 
settlement. Such strike serves the purpose demonstrating 
management the union’s solidarity, enabling the members 
take active part the conflict, and yet not continuing 
long enough involve severe hardships. But since union 
officer can sure that strike will end after only one two 
days, advisable resort this weapon only after all 
other possibilities have been exhausted. 
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some management-union relations, common pat- 
tern for the members vote down the first, and perhaps the 
second, offer made management. many cases, the union 
leadership will bring such offer into the meeting with the 
full expectation that will voted down, and will exer- 
cise influence encourage members accept it. Meetings 
this kind are not wasted. They can important part 
the ceremonial process, giving the rank and file members 
the feeling participating that process. 


Sometimes, these sessions, strike vote taken. 
regard this simple public opinion poll, completely miss 
its significance the bargaining process. many cases, 
strike voted when neither leaders nor rank and file members 
confidence the union negotiators. would certainly take 
exceptional circumstances for the members repudiate their 
leaders the midst negotiations, since this would leave the 
union without recognized leadership the event crisis. 


most cases, the strike vote will unanimous almost 
so, but the skilled negotiator will have sense enough not 
take the figures face value. will know from the emo- 


THE 
TENTH ANNUAL MEETING 
the 
SOCIETY FOR APPLIED ANTHROPOLOGY 
will held 
McGILL UNIVERSITY, MONTREAL, CANADA 


JuNE AND 10, 1951 


Arrangements are now being completed for the program this meet- 
ing. soon the final details are settled all members the Society 
notified concerning the individual sessions, speakers and participants, 


well other arrangements about accommodations, and on. 


tional tenor the meeting, and from conversations with 
many the members, just how strongly they will back their 
leaders, which issues they feel are worth striking for, and 
which are not. 


The strike vote, therefore, not primarily expression 
opinion about strike. has quite different functions. 
stirs enthusiasm among the members that they will stand 
behind their committee its contacts with management. 
dramatizes the solidarity the union, and reassures the nego- 
tiators the support the membership. And, the same 
time, the vote serves notice management that facing 
showdown with united organization. 


This point important one grasp and dangerous 
one interpret. The negotiator who looks upon the strike 
vote mere routine part the process asking for trouble. 
The skillful union leader does not call for strike vote ex- 
cept issues that can accepted worth strike both 
leaders and followers. When this position taken, strike 
almost certain result, unless these issues can resolved 
some way. concluded). 
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Field Methods and 
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Observation 


All science built upon the order happenings. The 
the occurrence events, the statement: 

tional dependence and, more ordinary terms, the de- 
termination cause and effect. Yet the the field 


anthropologist 


data more honored the breach than 


ance (and mean the latter term taken 


literally both its senses). 


would seem simple thing record the order 
which things happen. the process making observations 
the mere entry data notebook requires one follow 
the 
upon the 


done infrequently and absent-mindedly, the published ma- 


order the page and, hence, imposes sequences 
recorder. And yet, possibly because observation 


terial seems have been obtained “never-never 
from which time has been banished. Or, perhaps, there 
carry-over from interviewing, since informants can rarely 
depended upon put their remarks chronological order, 
and the vagaries free association are taken relevant 
descriptions events the real world 


The grosser aspects chronology appear obvious ele- 
ments the process observation that emphasizing their 
importance may seem naive. Indeed, one can often find 
amples relatively straight reporting which the order 
happenings given. But this usually 
dication the character the time intervals, either the 
events themselves the time between the events. should 
sufficient point out that good observation needs 
done with watch and calendar. would like know 
that the particular situation being observed began 3:05 
March 26, and lasted until 5:17 p.m., and that the two 
persons involved then went away and were not observed 


without in- 


gether again until three days later, March 29, 7:00 p.m. 


course, the process becomes complicated and more 
required our observer over two people are present. For 
example, meeting, besides the problem recording what 
happens, also want know the exact time each person 
arrives, whether singly the company others, and, 
the other end, want know when they make their de- 
partures. These “whens,” put terms and “whom” 
can then related the 

Even when observers are fairly faithful presenting 
chronological order that material having with single 
situation, they rarely take the trouble relate other events 
involving other people the same time continuum. 
course, glaring fault when the sequence events being 
established from interview material, due the habit people 
have describing what happens interaction one insti- 
tution, without relating what going another. 


Hence, description what happening man having 
difficulties with his employer may completed fairly ex- 
tensionalized style, with the established with con- 
siderable later account quarrel with his wife 
may recorded with awareness the need locate 
its time connection with the job adjustment problem. is, 
perhaps, less common find such omissions when observa- 
tions are being made single person; any group research, 
however, danger that must constantly guarded 
against. Every event observed must put terms 
absolute time scale. this done, then possible later 
date see how seemingly unrelated events may, fact, 
directly influencing the course happenings. 


But locating events time, gross chronology calen 
dar and watch only provide rough framework for our study 
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human relations. comparable the concept place, 
discussed our analysis the real test good 
observation recording the within the event itself. 


watching people together, the order action becomes 
apparent once. speaks acts, and this action ended, 
and then starts act. course, may not accom- 
modating, and may start act before has ended. But what- 
ever the complications order, which sometimes are beyond 
the competence the ordinary observer without the use 
mechanical electrical recording aids, quite possible 
note how person follows person, and make some estimates 
the time coordinates involved. 


Where the individuals are relatively fixed, with reference 
the space and location within which they interact, 
usually possible set recording sheet with time the 
controlling factor, one moves down the sheet, and with the 
individuals who are taking part the events listed order 
across the sheet. Depending upon the number persons 
recorded, five second intervals are usually about 
fine divisions can normally recorded with any accuracy. 


There are variety ways that have been used for record- 
ing the sequence action time. One example provided 
Horsfall and Arensberg their article and 
Productivity Shoe The basis such systems 
the use arrows indicate the order the action, the 
head the arrow being used represent the direction. 
Hence, arrow drawn from A’s column across D’s, would 
mean that and responded. and continue 
give and take for minute, line drawn down from the 
arrow indicate the continuation the interaction. Readers 
Human Organization may turn this article and see the 
various devices worked out Horsfall order record the 
interaction members teams this factory. 


Although the use graphic devices presents convenient 
method illustrating contacts between people, not the 
most accurate method recording. Providing the observa- 
tional situation permits, better use system that does 
not require anything other than straight lines and the time 
coordinate, where the observer not expected make inter- 
pretations whom action (requiring response) from 
given individual was intended. normal interaction, 
often happens that one person may addressed, but another 
person may reply. The give and take anything but highly 
formalized meeting makes necessary avoid assumptions 
intent and merely record the order which things 
happen. Hence, drawing lines down the time coordinate 
the individual’s channel, indicate the length any single 
action, the relative position the lines and breaks between 
lines, will give more accurate description the order 
which people act cease acting any given event. 


is, course, impractical try record any kind 
complicated interactional situation without the use mechan- 
ical electrical recorders such the Interaction Chrono- 
graph. But some the discriminations that can made 


See Horsfall and Arensberg, and Pro- 
Winter, 1949, 


routinely and systematically can noted times situa- 
tions, and should looked for when they stand out ex- 
treme cases and, hence, are not lost the complexities 
ordinary give and take 


From strict operational point view, interaction 
hypothesis assumption that make about what happens 
between two more people. matter observation, 
see people, single individuals, who alternate from periods 
which they act continuously, periods which they are 
inactive. The degree and type these actions (or inactions) 
are part the problem deciding the “what” wish 
record. But whether are interested speech alone, 
movement, someone scratching himself, can note and 
set criteria greater less accuracy define when such 
periods action begin and when they end. Therefore, can 
state that regardless how rigidly define activity, every 
person alternates from periods when acting, periods 
muscular movements. 


limit ourselves the ordinary type response pat- 
terns found all societies (speech, gesture, both facial 
otherwise) note that any given situation involving two 
more people, these alternations actions and inactions 
are more less synchronized with obverse alternations 
the part the other person. rough approximation, vary- 
ing from individual individual, when one person acts, the 
other inactive, although overlaps occur with relative fre- 
quency when both are talking both are silent. using the 
simple recording system drawing lines, using ma- 
chine, possible record such periods and indicate 
which person was responsible. That is, who interrupted whom, 
who failed respond the moment the other stopped speak- 
ing acting. (Such failures synchronize delay re- 
sponse can significant when speech not involved, 
the case when, for example, the relay runner drops the 
baton instead passing his teammate). 


Not only can indicate who was responsible for inter- 
ruption failure respond, but can also distinguish 
what happened thereafter, that is, which person took the in- 
itiative starting act, who outacted whom and, hence, 
was dominant. this give and take too rapid, hard 
record with any accuracy; the other hand, when the 
pattern repeats itself with considerable consistency, the ob- 
server becomes familiar with its occurrence and can, there- 
fore, looking for it. Similarly, when events begin, that 
is, when one person starts action that appears the 
precursor actions the part other people, relatively 
simple note which the persons took the initiative after 
period greater less duration, when both persons several 
persons were not interaction. 


Determining the order which people act and, some 
degree, least, estimating the time dimensions these ac- 
tions, enables field observer obtain much more accurate 
understanding the the observational directive. 
The significance such detailed records, however, will be- 
come clearer when discuss (in the next issue) the question 
the “what,” and look “what” and inextricably 
mingled. 
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People and Projects 


The West African Institute Social and Economic Re- 
founded the University College Ibadan 
the 


social research institutes that 


the West Indies 


already exist 


institute 


e 
i€ 


have two functions, first, 


and second, provide center for 
pendent” research workers West Africa. will thus assist 
iting and expanding schemes where possible, and 
act center for meetings and discussions, well assist- 
ing the formation Department Economics and 
Anthropology the University College. 

appointments the staff have been 
the Institute’s Director and Admin- 
Secretary. hoped the immediate future 


obtain the services economists and sociologists with some 


post graduate experience. Enquiries regarding the terms 
suc! af 


appointments should addressed the Administrative 


The 


ences, the 


will assist the teaching the social sci- 
which will enable students apply the principles their 
science local problems. also hopes assist the 
ities the difficult task 
the gradual 


government and administration 
nulation reliable necessary data. 
field 


accul 


aims cover wide research and they will only 


hieved obtaining the services experts qualified the 
different branches the social sciences. Among the projects 
undertaken immediately the economic sphere, are 
studies relating such issues National Income; Popula- 
tion; Standards Living; Agriculture; Transport; and 
Local Government. the field sociology, investigation 
already suggested the Colonial Government include Urb 


Colonial Development and Welfare 


anization and its Effect Family and Tribal Responsibil- 
ity; Internal Migration and the Drift the Towns; the 
Social Position Women; Changing Dietetics; and forth. 


The implementation the schemes mentioned will fall 
largely the Institute. the same time, the Institute will 
welcome cooperation from research teams individual work- 
ers selected for specific task the Colonial Social Science 
and Colonial Economic Research Committee Research 
cil. They will also glad offer assistance universities, 
the International African Institute and other bodies whose 
representatives are already work may contemplating 
research activities West Africa. organizing more effec- 
tive cooperation between these groups, the Institute hopes 
induce increasing number experts turn their atten- 
tion this vast field social research and attract more 
the younger generation West Africa. The Colony offers 
social scientists almost unexplored field full promise 
and adventure. 


Enquiries specifically relating the West African Institute 
should addressed the Administrative Secretary the 
West African Institute Social and Economic Research, 
University College, Ibadan, Nigeria. 


The Ninth Annual Minnesota Industrial Relations Con- 
ference, sponsored the University Minnesota Industrial 
Relations Center and the Twin Cities chapter the 
for Advancement Management, will held April 12-13, 
1951 the University Minnesota Center for Continuation 
Study. 


Recognizing the great importance efficient training pro- 
cedures expanded defense effort, this year’s conference 
will concerned with the general problem building effec- 
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tive training programs. past years, the faculty for the 
annual event will composed leading industrial relations 
practitioners and members the University staff. 


Successful methods training rank and file members will 
presented Ernest Bartell, director training and 
technical employment, Merck and Company, Rahway, New 
Jersey. 


Important elements supervisory training will discussed 
Dr. Otis McCreery, director training, Aluminum Com- 
pany America, and Earl Planty, executive counselor, John- 
son and Johnson Company. 


Howard Mold, training director, Minneapolis-Honey- 
well Company, and Dr. Carroll Shartle, Personnel Re- 
Board, Ohio State University, will present various 
aspects leadership training. 


Measuring the effectiveness training programs will 
discussed Dr. Raymond Katzell, Psychological Services 
Center, Syracuse University, and Ernest Reed, manager 
education and training, International Harvester Company, 


Chicago. 


Alden Elstrom, president, Alden-Wonderall Company, St. 
Louis Park, Minnesota, and Schleh, Personnel Surveys, 
Inc., Minneapolis, will analyze case studies training pro- 
grams that have failed. 


The Carnegie Corporation New York recently made 
grant $11,750 Harvard University for field research 
project the Role the Entrepreneur Brazilian 
nomic Development. 


The project will sponsored jointly the Research Cen- 
ter Entrepreneurial History Harvard University and 
the Institute for Brazilian Studies Vanderbilt University. 


Further information concerning this project may secured 
from Mr. Arthur Cole, Research Center Entrepre- 
neurial History Harvard University. 


The American Psychosomatic Society will hold its eighth 
Annual Meeting Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, 
New Jersey Saturday, April 28, 1951. For further infor- 
mation, communicate with Sydney Margolin, M.D., Sec- 
retary- American Psychosomatic 714 Mad- 


ison Avenue, New York 21, 


The Fourth International Congress Mental Health 
will held Mexico City, December 11-19, 1951. The 
topics for consideration are: Mental Health Education; 
Occupational and Industriai Mental Health; Mental Health 
Homeless and Transplanted Persons; Leadership and Au- 
thority Local Communities Problems Psychiatric 
ment and Prophylaxis. 


Preparatory Commissions are now working these topics. 
Those who are interested joining one already existing 


setting multi-discipline group should write Mrs. Grace 
National Association for Mental Health, 1790 
Broadway, New York 19, 


Post-Convention Report Section 


One fact concerning the sessions Section the 117th 
meeting the American Association for the Advancement 
Science dominates all others. That the spectacular recent 
growth anthropology and the degree its integration with 
other sciences. meetings comparable size have been held 
Section since the American Anthropological Associa- 
tion decided hold its own annual meetings, which have ordi- 
narily fallen the same dates those the American 
Association for the Advancement Science. Despite the 
valiant efforts its secretaries, the sessions have been few 
and the attendance poor. Boston, 1946, five papers were 
presented audience about dozen people. The gain 
since then has been steady. Cleveland, 1950, with not 
single department anthropology the city and, the 
best our knowledge, not single anthropologist resident 
there, sessions covered three days, December 28-30, with 
persons participating directly the program. core group 
least anthropologists was present, and attendance 
some sessions ran well above 100, despite the somewhat low 
general attendance the Cleveland meetings. This increase 
reflects the two factors mentioned above: the gains per- 
sonnel which now permit anthropology maintain two major 
meetings the same time, and the growing interest cross 
disciplinary studies and the cross-fertilization the sciences. 


further factor, especially emphasized the 1950 sessions, 
the continually closer relationships being set between 
scientists and men practical affairs. Thus, addition 
the cooperation various universities and the for 
Research Child Development and the Society for Applied 
Anthropology, with both which joint sessions were held, the 
Section wishes express its deep appreciation for the coopera 
tion the Association American Indian Affairs; the 
Chapple Company, New York; the Foreign Service Institute 
the Department State; the Department the Interior; 
and the Division Trusteeship the United Nations. The 
full-day Symposium the Administration Native Peoples, 
December 29, benefited particularly from this cooperation. 
The discussion following the symposium was unusually fruit- 
ful. Both during the discussion and several the papers, 
the point was strongly made that relationship between 
groups persons can healthy one insists upon one- 
way flow benefits influences. Materials presented from 
studies made among American Indians and Mexico, Samoa, 
South Asia and Africa all illustrated the observable affects 
interaction. clear that, are take advantage 
results from the human sciences, must allow for consider- 
able give and take administration, and the contact be- 
tween nations. 


closing any resume the 117th meetings, mention 
should made the fact that Section sessions ran smooth- 
ly, giving proof the skill with which the Cleveland meet- 


ings were organized. —Marian 
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Current Articles 


Attempted production change individual 
individual adjustment. 


Strategic Conditions the Psychotherapy Persons with 
Schizophrenia, Barbara Betz. Jour. Psychiat., Vol. 
107, No. 1950, pp. 203-215. 


Relationships Involved: Psychiatrist and 
tient. Material Used: The earlier literature strategy 
psychotherapy persons with schizophrenia reviewed. Ma- 
terial from the author’s experiences three mental 
presented one case-history given some detail. Conclu 
sions: Schizophrenic patients can relate themselves the 
physician. specific strategy treatment can developed 
relationship and im- 
provement the patient’s life adjustment. Such 
treatment depends upon the manner which the physician 
acts towards the patient rather than his intellectual 
standing. Important factors the physician’s behavior are 


implement the growth suc 


strategy o! 


kindness, strength and fairness. These are exemplified the 
physician’s attitude and acts rather than words. recog- 
nized that yet precise, scientific and objective meanings 
can given those qualities, but that may possible 
so. The author illustrates from her experience, her meanings 
them. suggested that the process forming new 
and satisfactory relationship with another person the 
tient has therapeutic significance, rather than acquiring 
working through old experiences. differential 
reactions the physician responses opposed 
psychotic responses the patient, human responses can 
developed and psychotic responses minimized. Terminology: 
Psychiatric. 
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the Literature 


Literacy Technique Northern Rhodesia, Hay. 
Human Problems British Central Africa, Vol. 1950, 


Relationships Involved: Literacy supervisors natives 
Northern Rhodesia; literate teachers illiterate learners. 


Used: The author’s experiences working the 


literacy programs Northern Rhodesia. variation the 
Laubach method having literate native teach illiterate 
one was used. Conclusions: Adult natives Northern Rho- 
desia learn more rapidly and effectively when taught indi- 
vidually, than when class. Class teaching tends asso- 


ciate learning with particular times and places, individual 


learning can done anywhere any time. Learning within 
the family other customary group contexts tends re- 
inforce the existing social pattern rather than introduce 
new and perhaps disturbing one. The variation the 
bach method used, having the learner choose his teacher, 
rather than having the literacy supervisor assign teacher 
learner, was very effective, the learner made his choice 
accordance with kinship and friendship relations which 
the supervisor was ignorant. Supervisors were taught 
operate within the patterns native behaviors, for example, 
married women were always interviewed with their husbands, 
and this increased acceptance the program. Terminology: 
Unspecialized. 


Attempted production change individual 
group activity. 


Observations Treatment Patients with 
Disorders Using Subshock Insulin Group Setting, 
Harrison Sadler and Sidney Rubin. 4mer. Jour. 


Vol. 107, No. 1950, pp. 
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Relationships Involved: Relationships psychosomatic pa- 
tients each other, the physician and the hospital staff. 
terial Used: Discussion the author’s experience treating 
group patients suffering from psychosomatic disorders 
and severe anxieties which acted inhibit the establishment 
satisfactory therapeutic relationships between patients and 
physicians. The hospital staff dealing with these patients was 
organized team, cooperating provide maximum thera- 
peutic treatment for the group patients. Sub-insulin shock 
was used help allay anxiety, improve patients’ well-being 
and make them receptive therapy. This treatment also pro- 
vided agent around which group patients could or- 
ganize themselves socially satisfying way. Such organiza- 
tion was encouraged the manner which meals were 
served them group, and on. Conclusions: The pro- 
gram outlined was useful relieving anxieties the patients, 
facilitating therapy and having therapeutic value itself. 
inology: Psychiatric. 


Problems War Neuroses the Light Experiences 
Other Countries, Lothar Kalinowsky. Jour. 


Psychiat., Vol. 107, No. 1950, pp. 340-346. 


Relationships Involved: comparative study the inci- 
dence war neuroses various countries related the 
which individuals suffering from war neuroses are 
treated, and the manner which groups which war 
neuroses may expected appear are treated. Material 
Used: general discussion based the literature and per- 
sonal communications and interviews with psychiatrists 
various countries. Conclusions: There was little war neuroses 
heavily bombed civilian populations, especially commun- 
ity bomb-shelters. The attitudes others discouraged exhibi- 
tion symptoms. Evacuated children were bigger psychi- 
atric problem Britain than those subjected bombing. 
There was high incidence war neuroses U.S. troops, 
though they were subjected much more rigorous pre-induc- 
tion screening than those other countries. The author re- 
lates this post-combat treatment and minimum hos- 
pitalization and pensions, which were held responsible for the 
marked lack neuroses Germany and England. Troops 
the line show greater tendency neuroses than recent 
prisoners who have just undergone the same experiences. This 
was reported for the troops several nations. War neuroses 
were minimized when the troops were rested only for short 
and definite time, outside hospitals and similar environ- 
ments. There were few cases such neuroses actually oc- 
curring under fire. general, war neuroses not appear 
where the attitudes others tends discourage them, but 
when the stress situation suddenly removed and the persons 
under stress are treated with sympathy, their symptoms not 
discouraged. Terminology: Psychiatric. 


Attempted production change group situation 
activity. 
The Neighborhood, Urban Ecology and City Planners, 


Richard Dewey. Amer. Socio. Rev., Vol. 15, No. 1950, 
pp. 


Relationships Involved: Sociologist and city planner, the pat- 
terns urban relationships called neighborhood.” Ma- 
terial Used: The lack exchange information and ideas 
between sociologists and city planners discussed. The vari- 
ous meanings “neighborhood” and their utility city 
planning are considered. Conclusions: City planning should 
based upon the realities urban social organization 
much greater extent than now the case. Sociologists have 
responsibility see that this accomplished. From the 
available evidence, the concepts now 
used not appear particularly valuable basis for 
city planning, they not reflect accurately the realities 
urban social organization nor answer the needs the city 
dweller. The zone” the sociologists represents 
one the major problems urban organization and has not 
been dealt with realistically planners. Terminology: Socio- 
logical. 


Unofficial Union Management Relations, Melville Dal- 
ton. Amer. Socio. Rev., Vol. 15, No. 1950, pp. 611-619. 


Relationships Involved: Representatives union and man- 
agement within the plant. Material Used: The author’s par- 
ticipation experiences three factories. Many actual events 
are briefly described support the author’s points. Conclu- 
sions: the plant level, much informal behavior occurs be- 
tween representatives management, such foremen and 
supervisors various levels, and union grievance committee 
men, outside and often contrary the union-management 
contract. Observation such relations demonstrates that suc- 
cessful supervisors and union representatives succeed estab- 
lishing system mutual favors, resulting maintenance 
flow production and informal organizational relation- 
ships which minimize union-management conflict and the 
necessity for formal action. the actual operating and inter 
personal level, confusion management and union func- 
tions may develop extent where the local union pres- 
ident takes over for vacationing foreman, and management 
representatives pressure workers accept the check-off. The 
ideal pictures industrial structure presented certain 
sociologists (Weber, for instance) American 
theory are not supported the evidence. Terminology: 
Sociological. 


Personality and Government, Chapter The Papago, 
Laura Thompson. Amer. Indigena, Vol. 10, No. 1950, 
pp. 335-336. 


Relationships Involved: The relations the Papago each 
other, their environment, and various government agencies. 
Material Used: general description the population, geo- 
graphical location and environment, history, tribal income, 
Federal appropriations, vital and health statistics, socio-eco- 
nomic organization, courts and codes, schools, missions and 
ceremonies, attitudes and beliefs, personality and life cycle 
the Papago briefly set forth provide the background for 
following paper the problems faced the Papago and 
the problems faced the Federal Government and its agen- 
cies attempting aid and administer them. Conclusions: 
reported following paper. Terminology: General. 
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Factors limiting the potentialities change the in- 
dividual. 


Leadership Local Union, Joel Seidman, Jack London 
and Bernard Karsh. Amer. Jour. Soc., Vol. 56, No. 1950, 
pp. 229-237. 


Relationships Involved: Leaders and membership within 
union local and leaders management. Material Used: In- 
terviews with leaders determine why they joined union, 
why they became active, why the union was important their 
lives. Conclusions: Leaders identify themselves with the local 
and believe has made substantial gains for them and the 
members. active they feel the company would 
fire them were not for the membership’s support, al- 
though they become more active the union maintain that 
support, which activity, turn, increases their fears that they 
would fired were not for the support. Thus, the union 
has become “way life” which perpetuates itself. 
inology: Sociological. 


Factors limiting the potentialities change the group. 


Challenge from Guatemala: Obstacles Point Four, 
Elizabeth Hoyt. Pamphlet published the Citizens Con- 
ference International Economic Union, Lexington Ave., 


New York, July, 1950, pp. 16. 


Relationships Involved: Changes the internal relations 
the populations native communities brought about the 
introduction new and advanced technologies for industrial 
production and for domestic living. Material Used: Observa- 
tions and impressions from various communities Guate- 
mala, one isolated, integrated community where changes 
produced industrialization were slow and made native 
employer who kept close touch with the population, another 
company-created town with many modern “improvements” 
living conditions, but little consideration native pat- 
terns. Conclusions: Technological innovations, whether in- 
dustrial domestic, can act disruptive factors through 
changing habitual patterns behavior and human organiza- 
tion. society disorganized, though may economically 
better off, can become discontented and, therefore, provide 
fertile ground for agitation. The habits and patterns organ- 
ization native populations should, therefore, studied, 
that innovations may introduced cause mini- 
mum disturbance, and that adequate substitutes may 
found for habits and patterns unavoidably disturbed. Term- 
inology: Unspecialized. 


Research Methods and Procedures. 


Primary Social Science Law, Clark Hull. Scientific 
Monthly, Vol. 71, No. 1950, pp. 221-228. 


Relationships Involved: observation, with re- 


tactile stimulation definite circumscribed area skin 
made into conditioned stimulus, tactile stimulation 
other skin areas will also elicit some conditioned reaction, the 
effect diminishing with increasing distance these areas 
from the one from which the conditioned reflex was original- 
established,” considered general law with widespread 
applications the social sciences. Material Used: series 
experiments humans and other animals are described 
show that the above observation generally valid law. 
experiment with rats Miller and Dollard, testing this law 
social situation, described. George Murdock’s studies 
classificatory kinship terms related residence customs 
are considered illustration the same principle human 
social behavior. Conclusions: Pavlov’s observation set forth 
above can shown generally valid “primary social 
science and many instances capable quantitative 
expression. Psychological. 


Consistency Individual Leadership Position Small 
Groups Varying Memberships, Graham Bell and 
Robert French. Jour. Abnorm. and Soc. Psychol., Vol. 45, 
No. 1950, pp. 764-767. 


Relationships Involved: Interpersonal relationships six five- 
man discussion groups changing membership. Material 
Used: subjects were used make the groups which 
were observed for total sessions over six-week period. 
The groups were composed five the subjects varying 
combinations. Six different problems were discussed, one per 
week. Observers instructed the groups the topic 
discussed and made sound-recordings. After each meeting, 
the members the group rated each other leadership. 
Rankings obtained were converted into scores 
Transformation. Conclusions: The average ratio obtained 
between leadership ranking and their participation the 
groups, was .75. Individuals showing leadership qualities 
one group situation, tend leaders other group situa- 
tions. Terminology: Psychological-Sociological. 


Possible Etiologic Relevance Personality Factors 
Arterial Hypertension, George Saslow, Gregory Gres- 
sel, Frank Shobe, Philip DuBois and Henry 
Schroeder. Psychosomatic Med., Vol. 12, No. 1950, pp. 
292-301. 


Relationships Involved: Certain personality characteristics 
patients related internal disorder. Material Used: 
Three groups subjects each were studied: (1) those 
having essential hypertension, but who were non-psychotic; 
(2) those having blood pressures below those group (1) but 
who were psychiatrically ill, but not psychotic, and had 
common psychosomatic disorder; and (3) those having 
chronic medical surgical disorder which psychologic fac- 
tors have low etiologic relevance, but were not psychotic. All 
subjects were rated scale from zero through four, 
Assertiveness,” 
Compulsive Behavior,” Behavior,” 
“Hysteria.” Point biserial coefficients were computed test 
the degree association each the rated patterns 
with the presence absence hypertension. Conclusions: 
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Statistically significant degrees association between the 
presence hypertension and “obsessive-compulsive 
havior” and “subnormal assertiveness” 
0.38 Neurogenic and other types hyper- 
tensives showed such relationships. Terminology: Medical 
and psychiatric. 


For the purpose abstracting articles for this section, the 
editors have read the following and including 


the numbers listed 


Acta. Psychol.: Vol. No. 1950. 

Advanced Management: Vol. 15, No. 10, 1950. 
Africa: Vol. 20, No. 1950. 

Amer. Indigena: Vol. 10, No. 1950. 

Amer. Jour. Ment. Disord.: Vol. 55, No. 1950. 
Amer. Jour. Orthopsychiat.: Vol. 20, No. 1950. 
Amer. Jour. Psychiat.: Vol. 107, No. 1950. 
Amer. Jour. Psychol.: Vol. 63, No. 1950. 

Amer. Jour. Soc.: Vol. 56, No. 1950. 

Amer. Psychol.: Vol. No. 1950. 

Amer. Soc. Rev.: Vol. 15, No. 1950. 

Arch. Neurol. Psychiat.: Vol. 64, No. 1950. 
Boletin Indigenista: Vol. 10, No. 1950. 

Brit. Jour. Med. Psychol.: Vol. 23, Part 1950. 
Brit. Jour. Psychol.: Vol. 40, Part 1949. 
Genet. Psychol. Mon.: Vol. (1st half), 1950. 
Geograph. Rev.: Vol. 40, No. 1950. 

Group. Psychother.: Vol. No. 1950. 

Jour. Abnorm. Soc. Psychol.: Vol. 45, No. 1950. 
Jour. Appl. Psychol.: Vol. 34, No. 1950. 

Jour. Comp. Physio. Psychol.: Vol. 43, No. 1950. 
Jour. Consult. Psychol.: Vol. 14, No. 1950. 
Jour. Psychol.: Vol. (2nd half), 1950. 

Occup. Psychol.: Vol. 24, No. 1950. 

Pastoral Psychol.: Vol. No. 1950. 

Personnel: Vol. 27, No. 1950. 

Personnel Jour.: Vol. 29, No. 1950. 
Psychoanalytic Rev.: Vol. 37, No. 1950. 
Psychol. Rev.: Vol. 57, No. 1950. 

Psychosomatic Med.: Vol. 12, No. 1950. 

Scient. Amer.: Vol. 183, No. 1950. 

Scient. Month.: Vol. 71, No. 1950. 

W.F.M.H. Bull.: Vol No. 1950. 


Pamphlet the Citizens Conference International Eco- 
nomic Union, July, 1950. 


Human Problems British Central Africa, Vol. 1950. 


Some Recent Books 


Studies Prejudice Series, edited Max Horkheimer 
and Samuel Flowerman, published Harper and 
Brothers, New York. 


The Authoritarian Personality, Adorno, Else 
Frenkel-Brunswik, Daniel Levinson and Nevitt San- 
ford, 1950, pp. xxxiii and 990, $7.50. 


Dynamics Prejudice, Psychological and Sociological 
Study Veterans, Bruno Bettelheim and Morris Jano- 
witz, 1950, pp. xix and 227, $3.50. 


Anti-Semitism and Emotional Disorder, Psychoanalytic 
Interpretation, Nathan Ackerman and Marie Jahoda, 
1950, pp. xiv and 135, $2.50. 


for Destruction, Study Political Anti-Sem- 
itism Imperial Germany, Paul Massing, 1949, pp. 
xviii and 341, $4.00. 


Prophets Deceit, Study the Techniques the 
American Agitator, Leo Lowenthal and Norbert Guter- 
man, 1949, pp. xvii and 164, $2.50. 


Psychologists and physical anthropologists have repeatedly 
demonstrated that the notions racial and in- 
feriority which the proponents “racial” discrimination 
seek justify their position, have discoverable scientific 
basis. Such demonstrations, however, have little effect 
“racial” discrimination. Since prejudice has emotional 
basis and not rational one, must attacked emo- 
tional and social problem. Consequently, the Studies Preju- 
dice Series step the right direction. The title the 
Series, however, suggests that covers broader field 
than most its volumes far published warrant. 


Except for Dynamics Prejudice and, lesser extent, 
The Authoritarian Personality, these books deal almost en- 
tirely with anti-Semitism. The American Jewish Committee, 
which sponsors this series, very naturally concerned with anti- 
Semitism, and one can and does readily sympathize with the 
several authors volumes the series who fled from Hitler’s 
Germany. However, hard not feel that there are other 
problems prejudice that are least important, and that 
more convincing demonstrations the underlying causes 
prejudice could made from wider ranges material. 
may that later volumes this series are designed in- 
validate these perhaps unimportant criticisms. 


The Authoritarian Personality very large and detailed 
book. presents the results several studies made de- 
termine the kinds people who are prejudiced. Much 
based upon elaborate opinion questionnaires and sentiment 
scales. Projective techniques were used obtain material from 
some groups subjects. The most interesting sections read- 
ers this journal will probably those based interview 
material which the family background the subjects de- 
scribed them, investigated. There is, however, practically 
objective information about the subjects, and, while the 
derivative material presented such abundance always in- 
teresting and frequently very suggestive, impossible, ex- 
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cept assertion, draw any conclusions from (other than 
that some people have certain feelings which may associated 
with other feelings). There certain amount Freudian 
material that almost entirely assertive. 


The Dynamics Prejudice one the best books the 
series. The opinions and attitudes veterans regarding their 
army life, their post-war life, and Negroes and Jews, were 
collected, were data their ethnic and socio-economic 
background. The changes from pre-induction life army life 
post-war civilian life represent changes considerable 
magnitude the lives the subjects, and provide some- 
what objective background study changes attitudes and 
opinions. Subjects were divided, the basis their attitudes 
with regard prejudice, into four groups: (1) tolerant, 
(2) stereotyped, (3) outspoken, and (4) intense. These four 
groups are then compared the other data obtained. The 
total number subjects seems have been 150, which 
rather small sample view the nature the problems 
and the methods used attack them. 


and Emotional Disorder psychoanalytic 
study persons with anti-Semitic prejudices, based col- 
lection case histories patients manifesting anti-Semitic 
attitudes. Among other things, has found that these pa- 
tients used Jew” “projection screen” for their own 
difficulties. was also stated that anti-Semitism and family 
background have simple relationship. Persons who were 
strongly anti-Semitic had parents who were sometimes the 
very reverse. The material very suggestive and the conclu- 
sions drawn from often show very penetrating insights, but 
like most psychoanalytic conclusions, they are simply insights 
couched obscure technical jargon, not demonstrations 
relationships uniformities. 


Rehearsal for Destruction extremely detailed history 
anti-Semitism Imperial Germany and shows how un- 
scrupulous seekers political power were able use the 
anti-Jewish feeling certain small groups, condition larger 
groups the population exhibit similar prejudices, and 
use the prejudices their climb political control. forms 
interesting and rather frightening background for the 
last volume issued date. This book, Prophets Deceit, 
study the techniques the American agitator, and 
effect handbook the interpretation the sentiments 
the agitator. Having observed and heard many persons this 
sort the courtroom, can testify its accuracy. 


all these books, apparent that prejudice prob- 
lem social dynamics, and has its roots the personalities 
individuals and their experiences relationships with others. 
Prejudice used compensate for individual’s own feel- 
ings inadequacy, satisfy drive dominate main- 
tain position dominance already established, always 
the degradation others. This area which we, 
applied anthropologists, should more concerned, for 
area which much work needs done the very 
sort should fitted do. hoped that the series 
books reviewed here will act stimulus us, well 
source much useful material. 


Catalogues and Counters, Boris Emmett and John 
Jeuck, University Chicago Press. Chicago, 1950, pp. xix 
and 788, $7.50. 


This long and detailed history the growth and develop- 
ment Sears, Roebuck and Company should interest 
peculiarly American development merchandising and may, 
therefore, considered important expression Amer- 
ican society. The importance their rich and varied ma- 
terial culture has often been pointed out the American 
people. The importance this company distributing goods 
consumers can easily appreciated anyone who has 
been the post office rural community the day the Sears, 
Roebuck catalogues arrive. The history the growth and 
expansion this company may looked against the 
background the expansion and technical development 
the nation. Sears catalogue for any given year the “our 
times” the country’s material culture for that year, and 
collection catalogues year year clearly reflects the in- 
creasing complexity development and specialization 
our mechanical civilization. 


Catalogues and Counters is, among other things, the story 
how this company has kept contact with and responded 
the changes our culture such way assure the 
continuance its growth. The development the many re- 
tail stores required tremendous increase all categories 
personnel, especially executive and sales people. The 
changes the structure management necessitated 
growth are important part the company’s history. The 
impact the firm such personalities Julius Rosenwald, 
Nelson and Robert Wood are also brought out. 


For readers Human Organization, however, the de- 
account the development intelligent personnel 
program and policies should most important. Compared 
American industry and business general, Sears, Roe- 
buck early became aware the importance the Hawthorne 
studies and has made serious effort apply the findings 
those studies its own organization. unusual for his- 
torians business enterprises give much space those 
aspects business included under the title “personnel.” 
60-odd page chapter specifically devoted the subject 
this book, and fair portion the rest might in- 
cluded under similar heading. would seem that this 
the case, because the and emphasis the Company, 
and well may the explanation Sears, Roebuck’s reputa- 
tion for efficiency spite size. 


Book Notes 


Sociometry France and the United States, Symposium, 
edited Georges Gurvitch, Beacon House, New York, 
1950, pp. 261, $7.50. 


There seem two kinds sociometric studies, those 
based the preferences, choices sentiments expressed 
the individuals the groups studied, and those based 
actual relationships the individuals (such borrowing 
visiting relations), which can actually observed well 
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worked from questionnaires. the second type 
study which, being concerned with actual human organiza- 
tion, falls within the area this journal attempts cover. 
not mean imply that studies the first sort are not 
valuable. 


Among the papers collected this book, two are con- 
cerned with sociometric studies actual relationships. Bengt 
Danielsson, his paper “Some Attraction and Repul- 
sion Patterns among Jibaro Indians,” includes table showing 
the number visits between tribe members, which families 
paid visits which families, and which received visits. This 
data showed definite relations with expressions friendship. 
Charles Loomis is, course, leading exponent the 
application sociometry the study observable social 
behavior. The paper, Analysis Class Status 
Rural Costa Rica— Peasant Community, compared 
with Hacienda Community,” Charles Loomis and 
Reed Powell, contains interesting information and dia- 
grams the visiting patterns the communities studied. 
study noteworthy that attempts define and de- 
scribe “class status” dynamically, terms observable be- 
haviors individuals rather than taxonomically terms 
the notions expressed some persons the population being 
studied. 


Small Town Renaissance, Story the Montana Study, 
Richard Waverly Poston, Harper and Bros., New York, 
1950, pp. and 231, $3.00. 


The Montana study had several purposes, among them 
being the enrichment the lives the citizens the State, 
through participating studies their own communities, 
the widening the influence the University, and its in- 
tegration into community life the State. The growth, or- 
ganization and history the project informally told, to- 
gether with several accounts the self-studies made sev- 
eral communities, and their success helping those commun- 
ities recognize and solve some their problems. The appendix 
outlines the program presented the communities, and the 
research problems suggested start out with histories 
churches, schools, businesses, mapping and on. detailed 
bibliography the many papers produced result the 
studies given. This most stimulating book. provides 
for obtaining material from many communities and 
awakening people’s interest the social sciences through 
actual participation research. 


Outline Cultural Materials (3rd Revised Edition), Be- 
havior Science Outlines, Volume George Murdock, 
Clellan Ford, Alf. Hudson, Raymond Kennedy, Leo 
Simmons, John Whiting, Human Relations Area 
Files, Inc., New Haven, Conn., pp. xxiii and 162, $2.00. 


This outline cross and classified index and guide 
the Human Relations Area Files. The system its organi- 
zation clear and simple, making the material contained 
the Files readily available. will considerable value 
students comparative social behavior, social institutions and 
technologies. 


Creative Power Through Discussion, 
Harper and Bros., New York, 1950, pp. and 204, $3.00. 


Handbook Group Discussion, Russel Wagner and 
Carrol Arnold, Houghton Co., Boston, 1950, 
pp. vii and 322, $2.75. 


Both these books are designed practical guides 
handbooks for those who participate lead discussion 
groups one kind another, and who more often than not 
have not had intensive training any the sciences dealing 
with human relations. They both contain simple discussions 
group dynamics and provide many useful rules thumb 
for accomplishing certain objectives group situations. Both, 
also, contain simple material semantics (though not 
given such dignified appellation), that some the pit- 
falls and confusions arising this area may avoided. The 
descriptions group-behavior discussion situations both 
books are over-conceptualized and only partially and indirect- 
afford any insights into the social dynamics groups. 
Nevertheless, when compared recent studies done social 
scientists the same area, the only noticeable differences seem 
that the descriptions the two books here noted are 
less pretentious. The studies discussion groups made so- 
cial scientists are less subjective over-conceptualized. 
would seem that have here practical area that needs ob- 
jective investigation. 


Fostering Mental Health Our Schools, 1950 Yearbook 
the Association for Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment, National Education Association, Washington, 


1950, pp. and 320, $3.00. 


Several the papers collected this book are demonstra- 
tions the utility the social sciences practical everyday 
situations. The relations between child’s family situation 
and his school behavior, bodily processes, such energy out- 
put, physiological maturity, determinants behavior are 
discussed, are the teacher’s function understanding the 
child, his parents and group processes the classroom. We, 
however, social scientists, should read such books these 
not that may mildly congratulate ourselves, but 
order that may obtain greater understanding the kinds 


Twilight South Africa, Henry Gibbs, Philosophical 
Library, New York, 1950, pp. 288, $4.50. 


Although this book journalistic account the author’s 
experiences and observations while travelling South Africa, 
rather than product formal academic research, prob- 
ably gives accurate, dramatic and alarming account 
what happens when one highly prejudiced group gains the 
upperhand country many majorities. This account 
presented with historical background and its geographic 
and economic setting. Recent events South Africa demon- 
strate real need for studies the human organization 
prejudice. This book should act stimulant American 
applied anthropologists, but will not contribute their com- 
placency. 
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HUMAN ORGANIZATION 


means cases taken from actual problems they were worked out industry, 
this book shows you relations “in operation”. Emphasizing the human side 
labor relations, focuses upon the daily relationships which union men and 
management representatives adapt legal regulations and economic factors 
well their institutional and individual needs. gives much the action 
possible through the words the participants—telling revealing experiences, 
giving the “whole story” what tied both grievances and agreements— 
rather than dwelling abstractions type situations. Reflecting what men 
the front lines labor must face every day, this casebook covers such problems 
seniority, job evaluation, discipline, wage rates, jurisdictional problems, hours 
work, you with the strategies and tactics employed the parties 
the bargaining table resolve their differences and attain their objectives. 


Actual, worked-out case show you 


HOW THE VITAL “HUMAN 
AFFECTS LABOR RELATIONS OPERATION 


Each case this book shows manage- 
ment executives, union official, and 
workers interacting, through their 
own words and behavior, within the 
patterns collective bargaining. You 
see them hammering out negotiating 
sessions the clauses the agreement 
under which they will work thereafter 

claims they thrash out the problems 
daily administration. 
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Look authentic solutions Reflecting what men the front lines labor face day after day, this book presents 


such problems as: authentic cases taken from actual problems industry. eliminating 


the foreman period transi- and “type” situations, shows what has actually happened when management 
tion 
tives sat down with union leaders deal with labor problem. focuses these 


the discharge shop steward 

job evaluation and local unions life problems, giving you much the action possible the words the men 
wildcat strikes volved—making the situations “come alive” showing you what they really are, 


looming jurisdictional human beings confronted concrete, human problems. 


negotiations during strike Each case typical specific procedure formulated men connected with actual 


j i i . . ee . 
problem—from contract negotiation through all the administrative steps 


bargaining which the contract interpreted, applied, and enforced. The problems 


the Christmas party covered include those which come the shop; the overall, institutional, 


incentive wages ships between the union and the company; and problems concerned with 


handling complaint against 


over period time, which developing relationships are followed for sufficiently 


the issue retroactivity long period give you first-hand knowledge the means developing 


etc. agreement out one originally characterized hostility and conflict. 


Copies Problems Labor Relations may procured writing the Managing Editor, 
THE SOCIETY FOR APPLIED ANTHROPOLOGY, West 55th Street, New York 19, 
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